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ABSTRACT 


In  this  thesis  I  propose  to  investigate  Beowulf  according  to 
the  primary  heroic  motivation,  the  striving  to  win  personal  fame 
and  glory,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  perspective  of  the 
poem  is  essentially  pagan,  not  Christian..  In  Chapter  I,  I  shall 
discuss  poems  that  are  acknowledged  by  most  critics  to  be  heroic  and 
those  which  are  undeniably  Christian  to  illustrate  the  two  distinctly 
different  points  of  view  towards  fame  and  glory.  Having  established 
this  basis  of  comparison,  I  shall  examine  in  Chapters  II,  III,  and 
IV  respectively,  the  attitudes  of  Beowulf,  Hrothgar,  and  the  narra¬ 
tor  towards  these  goals  in  relation  to  the  outlook  expressed  in 
heroic  and  Anglo-Saxon  Christian  poetry.  Through  such  an  investi¬ 
gation,  I  hope  to  establish  that  Beowulf  is  an  heroic  poem  and  that 
its  hero  cannot  justly  be  interpreted  as  an  allegorical  symbol  of 
Christ,  nor  criticized  for  exhibiting  a  type  of  pride  that  is  out¬ 
side  the  heroic  world  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
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Ure  aeghwylc  sceal  ende  gebidan 
worolde  lifes,  wyrce  se  £>e  mote 
domes  aer  dea£>e;  |>aet  bi(3  drihtguman 
unlifgenuum  aefter  selesto 

(1382-1385) 

[Each  of  us  must  needs  await  the  end  of  life  in  the  world;  let  him 
who  can  achieve  fame  ere  death „  That  is  best  for  a  noble  warrior 
when  life  is  over0] 


cwaedon  £>aet  he  waere  wyruldcyning  [  a  ] 
manna  mildust  ond  mon(6w)aerust, 

leodum  li?x>st  ond  lofgeornostc 

(3180-3182) 

[They  said  that  among  the  kings  of  the  world  he  was  the  mildest  of 
men  and  most  kindly,  most  gentle  to  his  people  and  most  eager  for 
praise o  ] 


INTRODUCTION 


That  Beowulf  is  filled  with  enigmas  is  readily  evidenced  by 

the  kind  and  amount  of  criticism  which  has  been  written  on  it  since 

interest  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature  awakened  towards  the  end  of  the 

nineteenth  century.,  In  1897*  F.  Ao  Blackburn*  writing  on  "The 

Christian  Coloring  in  the  Beowulf » 11  confidently  asserts* 

It  is  admitted  by  all  critics  that  the  Beowulf  is  essentially  a 
heathen  poem;  that  its  materials  are  drawn  from  tales  composed 
before  the  conversion  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  to  Christianity*  and 
that  there  was  a  time  when  these  tales  were  repeated  without  the 
Christian  reflections  and  allusions  that  are  found  in  the  poem 
that  has  reached  us. 

Within  recent  years*  however*  the  trend  has  been  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  towards  regarding  Beowulf  as  a  Christian  poem0  In  his  article* 
"Beowulf  and  Christian  Allegory?  An  Interpretation  of  Unferth*" 

Mo  Wo  Bloomfield  states  that  the  poem 

ooobelongs  to  the  Christian  tradition*  not  only  in  moods  and  ideals* 
and  in  occasional  Biblical  references*  but*  at  least  partially  and 
tentatively  in  literary  technique 0  An  old  Scandinavian  tale  has  been 
changed  into  a  Christian  poem0 

Fr0  Klaeber's  cautious  suggestion*  "We  might  even  feel  inclined  to 
recognize  features  of  the  Christian  Savior  in  the  destroyer  of  hell¬ 
ish  fiends,  the  warrior  brave  and  gentle,  blameless  in  thought  and 
deed*  the  king  that  dies  for  his  people, has  been  taken  up  by 
Mo  Bo  McNamee,  an  advocator  of  strong  Patristic  influence  in  the 
composition  of  the  poenu  In  his  paper*  "Beowulf- -An  Allegory  of 
Salvation?”,  McNamee  states* 
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I  wish  to  suggest  in  this  study  that  as  an  allegory  of  the  Christian 
story  of  salvation  the  Beowulf  poem  echoes  the  liturgy  and  reflects 
New  Testament  theological  dogma. ^ 

For  the  moment  it  would  appear  that  the  Patristic  school  had  the 

upper  hand— or,  at  least  they  believe  that  they  no  longer  need  to  be 

circumspect  in  their  assertions— for  an  eminent  critic  like  Margaret 

Eo  Goldsmith,  with  unqualifying  conviction,  writes, 

The  *  paganism*  of  Beowulf  died  hard  chiefly  because  of  widespread 
ignorance  of  what  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity  was  like." 

It  is  my  contention,  however,  that  the  case  for  an  essentially 
pagan  Beowulf  is  not,  in  fact,  as  dead  as  Professor  Goldsmith  would 
have  it.  'Without  trying  to  give  any  pretense  to  possessing  Dr. 
Goldsmith's  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity,  I  should  like  to 
suggest  that  an  examination  of  the  chief  motives  of  an  heroic  war¬ 
rior,  the  desire  to  attain  fame  and  to  win  glory,  is  a  meaningful 
approach  which  reveals  the  poem’s  essential  paganism.^1  Through  a 
close  study  of  Beowulf's,  Hrothgar's,  and  the  narrator's  attitude 
towards  fame  and  glory,  this  thesis  will  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
outlook  in  Beowulf  is  pagan,  in  spite  of  its  occasional  biblical 
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CHAPTER  I 


FAME  AND  GLORY  IN  HEROIC  AND  ANGLO-SAXON  CHRISTIAN  POETRY 


Beowulf  contains  no  snail  number  of  words  that  carry  the 
ideas  of  fame  and  glory;  such  words ,  for  instance,  as  broeme,  blaed, 
blaedagenda,  dom,  lof ,  maerSo ,  tir,  fcrym,  and  weor&mynd ,  These 
words  have  been  employed  by  Anglo-Saxon  poets  in  poems  that  are 
clearly  heroic  and  in  those  that  are,  without  argument,  Christ! an o 
This  chapter  will  endeavor  to  show  that  the  Christian  poetry  ex¬ 
presses  a  completely  different  outlook  towards  these  ideas  from 
what  is  evident  in  heroic  poetry .  1/tfhereas  the  heroic  deeds  of  brave 
men  are  used  as  spiritual  examples  by  the  Christian  poet  to  direct 
men  to  recognize  the  glory  of  God  and  to  seek  their  rewards  in 
heaven,  they  form  the  center  of  the  heroic  poet's  interest  and  ad¬ 
miration  because  they  show  the  high  level  of  achievement  to  which 
men  themselves  are  capable  of  attaining .  Establishing  the  different 
point  of  view  that  is  manifest  in  heroic  and  Christian  poetry  will 
then  serve  as  a  basis  of  comparison  against  which  the  dominant  out¬ 
look  of  Beowulf  may  be  examined „ 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  heroic  poetry,  Chadwick 
points  out  in  The  Heroic  Age,  is  the  hero's 

constantly  expressed  thirst  for  fame,  both  during  his  own  life  and 
in  after  times .  <> .  oThe  summit  of  a  hero's  ambition  is  to  have  his 
glory  celebrated  everywhere  and  for  all  timeso . „ oThis  love  of 
bravery  is  held  up  as  an  incitement  to  bravery  in  critical  situa¬ 
tions.  (325) 
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He  further  asserts*  MIt  is  essential  to  notice  that  the  object  so 

much  prized  is  personal  glory”  (329) o  In  the  Old  English  poem 

WIdsith*  accorded  by  most  scholars  go  the  early  seventh  century* 

the  poet  gives  a  catalogue  of  many  heroes  who  have  been  well  known 

because  of  their  exploits  and  who  are  remembered  in  the  lays  of 

scops  o  The  bard  ends  his  poem  with  an  explanation  for  the  ready 

employment  which  awaits  the  travelling  singer  by  men  who  wish  to  be 

praised  by  other  warriors  both  during  and  after  their  lifetime. 

Swa  scrijpende  gesceapum  hweorfatS 
gleomen  gumena  geond  grunda  fela* 

$>earfe  secgac5*  |>oncword  spreca£* 

sirnle  sud  o£>|>e  norS  sumne  gemetafr 
gydda  gleawne*  geofum  unhneawne* 
se  £>e  fore  dugu^e  wile  dom  araeran* 
eorlscipe  aefnan*  ofcjjaet  eall  scaeceb* 
leoht  ond  lif  somod;  lof  se  gewyrceS* 
hafab  under  heofonum  heahfaestne  dom.l 

(135-lW 

[Thus  the  minstrels  of  men  go  wandering*  as  fate  directs,  through 
many  lands]  they  utter  their  need*  speak  the  word  of  thanks;  south 
or  north*  they  always  meet  one  wise  in  measures*  liberal  in  gifts* 
who  wishes  to  exalt  his  glory  before  the  warriors*  to  perform  val¬ 
orous  deeds*  until  light  and  life  fall  in  ruin  together?  he  gains 
praise*  he  has  lofty  glory  under  the  heavens. 

Personal  glory  through  the  performance  of  courageous  deeds  is  xdiat 
heroes  seek.  The  esteem  of  their  peers,  of  the  warriors  in  their 
comitatus*  is  wished  not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the  future. 
Glory  is  desired  both  for  personal  aggrandizement  and  as  a  means  of 
gaining  praise  under  not  in  the  heavens  after  life  ,?has  fallen  into 
ruin.”  It  is  evident  that  being  lauded  in  heroic  lays  serves  as  a 
means  of  achieving  some  sort  of  immortality;  there  is  no  indication 
of  heavenly  praise  and  glory  as  a  reward  for  virtuous  action.  Thus 
in  The  Odyssey*  to  cite  an  example  from  an  acknowledged  heroic  poem. 
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the  soul  of  Agamemnon  tells  Achilles  that  his  [Achilles®]  was  a 
happy  death  at  Troy  because  he  was  mourned  over  and  a  splendid  pyre 
and  burial  mound  was  prepared 0  He  says  to  Achilles,  ’’Thus  even 
deathooodid  not  destroy  your  glory  and  the  whole  world  will  honour 
you  for  ever o 

It  is  by  appealing  to  the  opportunity  for  winning  fame  and 
glory  that  Hildegund  is  able  to  encourage  Walter  to  battle  furiously 
against  Gunther  in  Waldhere „  She  exhorts  him  to  be  courageous,  and 
she  says, 

[ o o ]  is  daeg  cumen 
fjaet  bu  scealt  aninga  oc5er  twega, 
lif  for  leosan,  obbe  l[.o]gne  dom 

agan  mid  eldum,  AElfheres  sunu. 

(8-11) 

[Now  the  day  has  come,  when  thou,  son  of  AElfhere,  must  do  one  of 
two  things— lose  thy  life  or  achieve  lasting  glory  among  men.] 

Again  it  is  the  glory  among  men  offered  as  a  reward  for  valorous 

accomplishments  in  battle  that  is  valued.  Hildegund  anticipates 

Walter® s  taking  offensive  action  by  '’pressing  the  fight  further'®  (18) 

and  winning  fame  for  courageous  deeds,  for  glory  is  won  neither  by 

fleeing  to  save  one's  life  nor  by  mere  defensive  combat®  Thus  she 

urges, 

WeorcTa  be  selfne 

godum  daedum,  Nenden  be  God  recce l 

(22-23) 

[Win  fame  by  valiant  deeds,  and  may  God  guard  thee  the  while.] 
Although  the  extant  poem  consists  of  only  two  fragments,  there  is 
no  suggestion  in  these,  that  because  Hildegund  and  Walter  consider 
their  cause  to  be  just,  they  will  receive  glory  in  heaven  if  Gunther 
should  succeed  in  killing  them.  Hildegund ®s  speech  indicates  only 
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two  possibilities  %  "lasting  glory  among  men"  in  reward  for  brave 

fighting*  or  infamy  and  disgrace  for  cowardly  flight <» 

Hildegund*s  urging  Walter  to  fight  bravely  in  order  to  win 

fame  is  similar  to  Hector 8 s  appeal  to  the  Trojan  warriors  to  fight 

like  heroes o  Encouraging  his  men*  he  says* 

Trojans *  Lyklans  and  Dardanians  who  fight  at  close  quarters * 
be  men  now*  dear  friends *  remember  your  furious  valour „ 

Their  best  man  is  gone.,  and  Zeus*  Kronos*  son*  has  consented 
to  my  great  glory o 4 

In  each  of  these  heroic  poems*  Waldhere  and  The  Iliad*  the  glory  to 
be  won  is  clearly  based  in  terms  of  earthly  praise;  each  lacks  any 
reference*  either  explicit  or  implicit*  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  soul  or  to  the  final  goal  of  heavenly  bliss  in  reward  for  noble 
and  valorous  deeds o  The  praise  of  mortals  is  sufficient  stimulus 
for  both  Walter  and  Hector  to  fight  bravely  and  not  to  fear  death Q 

The  attitude  towards  fame  and  glory  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems 
that  are  written  from  a  clearly  Christian  point  of  view*  however*  is 
totally  different  from  that  expressed  in  the  heroic  poetry  o  Fame 
is  gained  for  the  Christian  hero  because  his  virtuous  actions  serve 
as  an  example  for  others  engaged  in  their  spiritual  struggle 0  In 
The  Fates  of  the  Apostles*  for  instance*  the  apostles  are  regarded 
as  glorious  heroes  made  illustrious  by  their  courage „  The  poet  pro¬ 
claims  , 

Twelfe  waeron, 

daedum  domfaeste*  dryhtne  gecorene* 
leofe  on  life*  Lof  wide  sprang* 
xniht  ond  maerc5o*  ofer  middangeard* 
jpeodnes  pegna*  |>rym  unlytelo 

(U-8) 
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[There  were  twelve*  illustrious  in  acts*  chosen  by  the  Lord*  beloved 
while  they  livedo  Wide  through  the  world  spread  the  praise*  might* 
and  fame  of  the  Master 8 s  servants*  no  mean  majesty 0  ] 

What  is  significant  about  the  glory  and  renown  gained  by  the  apostles 
in  the  Christian  poem  compared  with  that  attained  by  heroic  warriors 
is  that  their  glory  is  coincidental  to  their  courageous  acts  per¬ 
formed  in  God's  service^  personal  glory  does  not  motivate  them  The 
reward  which  is  desired*  as  the  poet  says  about  James*  is  life  ever¬ 
lasting  o 


HafaS  nu  ece  lif 
mid  wuldoreyning  *  wig.es  to  leane  » 

(73-710 

[Now  in  reward  for  his  xrarfare  he  has  life  everlasting  with  the  King 
of  glory o  ] 

The  apostles  are  soldiers  in  Christ's  troop  who  wage  wan  against 
the  devil  and  who  fight  to  win  the  souls  of  heathens 0  What  they 
cherish  is  ,!tir  unbraecne”  (86)  [undying  glory]  with  the  King  of 
glory*  and  death  brings  a  welcome  release  from  the  tribulations  of 
this  world  to  enjoy  the  "hames  in  heh&o*  Jjaer  is  hihta  maest”  (118) 
[home  on  high*  where  is  the  greatest  of  joy]Q 

In  Guthlac  *  the  Christian  hero  is  accorded  the  familiar 
diction  of  oraJ.  tradition  describing  an  heroic  warrior*  but  it  is 
clear  that  his  mission  is  spiritualo  His  asceticism  is  diametric¬ 
ally  opposed  to  the  love  for  treasure  and  fine  adornments  of  the 
pagan  hero0  The  poet  relates 


baet  he  his  lichoman 
wynna  forwyrnde  ond  woruldblissa* 
seftra  setla  ond  symbeldaga* 
swylce  eac  idelra  eagena  wynna* 
gierelan  gielpliceSo  Him  waes  godes  egsa 
mar  a  in  gemyndura  bonne  he  menniscura 
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prymrne  aefter  ponce  peg  an.  wolde» 

(163=169) 

[that  he  denied,  his  body  pleasures  and  worldly  joys*  soft  seats  and 
days  of  feasting,,  also  idle  delights  of  the  eyes*  vainglorious  dress o 
The  fear  of  God  was  too  much  in  his  mind  for  him  gladly  to  receive 
human  glory „ ] 

The  saint’s  struggle  is  spiritual,  and  therefore  he  girds  himself 

with  ’’gaestUcum/waepnum”  (177-178)  [spiritual  weapons ]„  Guthlac’s 

fame  is  perpetuated  in  verse  in  the  same  way  as  the  Widsith  poet 

proclaims  the  glory  of  illustrious  heroic  warriors,  but  the  Christian 

poet  wishes  to  use  Guthlac’s  courage  as  a  spiritual  example  to  his 

hearers o  Thus  he  exclaims, 

Forpon  is  nu  arlic  paet  we  aefaestra 
daede  demen,  sec gen  dryhtne  lof 

ealra  para  bisena  pe  us  bee  fore 
purh  his  wundra  geweorc  wisdom  cypado 

(926=529) 

["Wherefore  it  is  fitting  now  that  we  should  celebrate  the  deeds  of 
the  righteous,  render  praise  to  God  for  all  the  examples  by  which 
the  Scriptures  reveal  His  wisdom  unto  us  by  His  wondrous  works  =>  ] 

The  Christian  poem  Andreas,  based  upon  the  courageous 

actions  of  the  apostles,  Matthew  and  Andrew,  opens  with  a  militant 

exuberance  which  one  sooner  expects  in  heroic  verse „  The  tone  of 

the  introduction  is  so  martial,  in  fact,  that  physical  combat  seems 

imminent „ 


Hwaetl  We  gefrunan  on  fyrndagum 
twelfe  under  tunglum  tireadige  haeled, 
peodnes  pegnaso  No  hira  prym  alaeg 

campraedenne  ponne  cumbol  hneotan, 
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paet  waeron  maere  men  ofer  e or dan, 
frome  folctogan  ond  fyrdhwate, 

rofe  zinc  as  ,  ponne  rond  ond  hand 

on  herefelda  helm  ealgodon 
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(8=11) 


[Lol  we  have  heard  in  distant  days  of  twelve  glorious  heroes,  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Lord,  under  the  stars 0  Their  majesty  failed  not  in 
fight  when  banners  clashed  together. . 0 oThey  were  men  renowned  on 
earth,  eager  leaders  and  active  in  war,  bold  warriors,  when  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  place  of  war,  shield  and  hand  guarded  the 
helmet . ] 

The  hero-saints,  however,  take  no  defensive  action  against  the 
enemy,  heathen  cannibals  who  are  followers  of  the  devil.  Matthew, 
who  is  prepared  to  suffer  martyrdom,  does  not  oppose  them  when  they 
bear  arms  against  him.  An  angel,  moreover,  tells  him  t!not  to  be 
over~f earful  in  soul”  (98)  because  the  enemy  will  be  put  in  bondage 
and  Paradise  awaits  him.  "It  is  there,”  the  angel  says,  that  "[he] 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  [his]  desire  for  glory"  (105-106). 

Andrew,  commissioned  by  God  to  cross  the  seas  to  rescue 
Matthew,  miraculously  makes  the  long  journey  in  a  scant  three  days 
aboard  a  ship  piloted  by  the  Lord.  He  is  assured  of  victory,  more- 
over;  and  although  he  is  told,  "Wes  a  domes  georn"  (959)  [Ever  be 
eager  for  glory],  it  is  clear,  once  more,  that  this  glory  is  the 
glory  of  the  saints.  There  is  no  mortal  combat  involved  here.  As 
Andrew  approaches  the  prison  in  which  Matthew  is  bound,  the  seven 
heathen  guards  suddenly  fall  dead  and  the  door  breaks  open  at  the 
Holy  Spirit's  touch.  Furthermore,  when  the  heathen  cannibals  are 
about  to  kill  an  innocent  youth  in  order  to  satisfy  their  hunger, 
God  intervenes  and  makes  their  weapons  melt  away  like  wax  (111*5- 

111*8)  o 


Andrew's  glory  results  from  his  long-suffering  patience  and 
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his  obedience  to  God;  there  is  never  any  physical  warfare  on  his 
parte  Unheroically,  he  allows  himself  to  be  tortured  instead  of 
fighting,  for  God  has  told  him  that  although  he  will  suffer  pain, 
his  body  will  heal  again0  Finally,  Andrew* s  victory  is  the  spiritual 
conquest  of  the  heathen  cannibals,  and  the  fame  and  glory  that 
ensues  is  fully  accorded.,  by  the  apostle  and  converted  foe  alike,  to 
the  Lord  of  glory 8 

Is  his  miht  ond  his  aeht  ofer  middangeard 
breme  gebledsod,  ond  his  blaed  ofer  eall 

in  heofonfcrymme  halgum  seined, 

wlitige  on  wuldre  to  widan  ealdre, 
ece  mid  englum.  J>aet  is  ae^ele  cyningi 

(1718-1722) 

[His  might  and  His  power  are  famously  honoured  throughout  the  world, 
and  His  glory  gleams  over  all  the  saints  in  heavenly  majesty,  with 
beauty  in  heaven  for  ever  and  ever,  eternally  among  the  angels . 

That  is  a  noble  King! ] 

The  point  of  view  that  is  evident  in  the  heroic  warrior's 
concern  for  earthly  fame  and  glory  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the 
outlook  expressed  in  Judith;  for  although  the  pre-Christian  heroine 
of  this  poem  has  been  given  heroic  qualities  and  has  won  "illustrious 
fame  in  fight”  (122-123) ,  the  attitude  of  the  poet  is  distinctly 
Christian.  Judith  goes  beyond  the  point  of  acknowledging  God's  aid 
in  her  victory,  an  acknowledgement  which  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  type  of  theism  expressed  by  the  heroes  in  The  Iliad.  Hector, 
for  example,  says  that  "Zeus. . .has  consented  to  [his]  great  glory. 
Belief  In  divine  support  need  not  destroy  the  possibility  for  heroic 
achievement.  Judith,  however,  prays  for  mercy  (85)  and  salvation  (90) 
before  she  takes  up  the  sword  to  slay  Holof ernes,  and  she  looks  beyond 
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mere  earthly  glory  to  heavenly  rewards 


Ealles  daes  ludith  saegde 
wuldor  weroda  dryhtne*  ]?e  hyre  weor  mynde  geaf  * 
maerie  on  moldan  rice,  swylce  eac  mede  on  heofonum* 
sigorlean  in  swegles  wuldre*  fraes  fie  heo  ahte  so&ne 

geleafan 

to  ^am  aelmihtigan;  hum  aet  fcam  ende  ne  tweode 
£>aes  leanes  fie  heo  lange  gyrnde, 

(3Ul-3ii6) 


[Judith  ascribed  the  glory  of  all  that  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  who 
endued  her  with  honour,,  fame  in  the  realm  of  the  world  and  likewise 
reward  in  heaven*  the  meed  of  victory  in  the  splendour  of  the  sky* 
because  she  ever  held  true  faith  in  the  Almighty o  At  the  end  she 
doubted  not  at  all  of  the  reward  which  long  while  she  had  yearned 
for,  ] 


In  heroic  poetry*  men  take  pleasure  in  being  able  to  out- 
shine  other  warriors*  in  their  troop  or  in  the  enemy’s*  not  only  in 
heroic  deeds*  but  also  in  the  splendor  of  their  war -trappings* 
especially  if  they  are  heirlooms  acknowledged  to  be  fashioned  by 
the  artful  smith*  Weland,  Thus  Hildegund*  in  Waldhere*  encourages 
Walter  by  reminding  him  that  "the  work  of  Weland  will  fail  not  any  of 
men*  of  those  who  can  hold  stout  Mimming"  (2-1;)  „  Fine  armor  is 
appreciated  by  warriors  because  byraies  and  helmets  are  expensive 
and  possessed  only  by  the  wealthy  and  by  those  who  can  deprive  a 
prominent  foe  of  his  war-gear  on  the  battlefield.  That  the  winning 
of  armor  provides  a  strong  incentive  to  fight  is  revealed  in 
Waldhere  when  Walter  challenges  Gunther  to  try  to  take  his  corslet, 
the  heirloom  of  AElfhere  (II*  16-2 1;)*  from  him.  Rich  treasure  and 
liberality  in  the  dispensing  of  jewels,  furthermore*  helps  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  and  exalt  many  illustrious  warriors  catalogued  in  Widsith, 
Treasure  and  splendid  military  dress*  therefore*  serve  to  set  a  hero 
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apart  from  other  men,  something  which  runs  markedly  contrary  to  the 
ideas  promulgated  in  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  Christian  poetry « 

The  heroic  warrior's  delight  in  treasure  to  enrich  his  per¬ 
sonal  glory  is  scorned  by  Simon  and  Thaddeus  in  The  Fates  of  the 
Apostles  as  "laene"  [transient]  and  "idle"  [va±n]0  Guthlac,  too, 
denies  himself  "worldly  joys,  soft  seats  and  days  of  feasting,,  also 
idle  delights  of  the  eyes,  vainglorious  dress"  (l61i-l67)°  He  wishes 
"to  gain  security  from  God"  (257-258);  he  does  not  care  for  "worldly 
wealth,,  nor  desire  great  possessions"  (319-320) o  This  absolute 
scorn  for  worldly  pleasures  and  for  the  praise  of  men  is  vividly 


enunciated  in  the  Alfredian  version  of  Boethius'  De  Consolatione 
Philosophiaeg 

0,  ye  proud p  why  are  ye  desirous  to  sustain  with  your  necks  this 
deadly  yoke?  or  why  are  ye  in  such  vain  labour,  because  ye  would 
spread  your  fame  over  so  many  nations?  Though  it  even  happen  that 
the  farthest  nations  exalt  your  name,  and  praise  you  in  many  a 
languagej  and  though  any  one  with  great  nobleness  add  to  his  birth 
and  prosper  in  all  riches,  and  in  all  splendour,  death  nevertheless 
cares  not  for  things  of  this  sort,  but  he  despises  nobility,  and 
devours  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike,  and  thus  levels  the  rich  and 
the  poor!  What  are  now  the  bones  of  the  celebrated  and  the  wise 
goldsmith,  Weland?  (69) 


The  things  of  this  world  are  also  seen  to  be  transient  in 


the  elegaic 


poem.  The  Wanderer » 
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The  poet  reflects. 


Eall  is  earfoblie  eorjpian  rice. 


onwendeb  wyrda  gesceaft 
Her  bib  feoh  laene, 
her  biu  mon  laene, 
eal  ]?is  eorjjan  gesteal 


weoruld  under  heofonum. 
her  bib  freond  laene, 
her  biS  maeg  laene, 
idel  weor£>ecH 

(106-110) 


[Everything  is  full  of  hardship  in  the  kingdom  of  earth;  the  decree 
of  fate  changes  the  world  under  the  heavens »  Here  possessions  are 
transient,  here  friends  are  transient,  here  man  is  transient,  here 
woman  is  transient;  all  this  firm-set  earth  becomes  empty,,  ] 
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But  the  poet’s  attitude  towards  the  passing  of  things  on  earth  in 

this  poem  is  completely  different  from  that  expressed  in  poems 

with  a  Christian  outlook;  whereas  the  Christian  point  of  view 

towards  treasure  and  fame  is  scornful  because  the  poet  does  not 

consider  them  to  be  worthy  goals ,  the  pagan  poet  clearly  regrets 

that  fate  should  be  so  harsh  in  putting  an  end  to  men’s  delights <> 

Thus  the  solitary  wanderer  declares, 

Ongietan  sceal  gleaw  haele  hu  gaestlic  bi5, 

Jsonne  ealre  ^isse  worulde  we la  weste  stondel, 

swa  nu  miss enlice  geond  Jjisne  middangeard 

winde  biwaune  weallas  stonda|>, 

hrime  bihrorene,  hrycige  £>a  ederaso 

(73=77 ) 

[A  wise  man  must  see  how  dreary  it  will  be  when  all  the  riches  of 
this  world  stand  waste,  as  in  different  places  throughout  this  world 
walls  stand,  blown  upon  by  winds,  hung  with  frost,  the  dwellings  in 
ruins « ] 


The  passionate  regret  for  the  passing  of  earthly  riches  and 
convivial  society  in  the  mead  hall  is  evident  in  the  wanderer’s 
lament  s 


Hwaer  cwom  mearg?  Hwaer  cwom  mago?  Hwaer  cwom  majpjpum- 

gyfa? 

Hwaer  cwom  symbla  gesetu?  Hwaer  sindon  seledreamas? 
Eala  beorht  bune!  Eala  byrnwiga! 

Eala  J^eodnes  |>rym!  Hu  seo  braS  gewat, 

genap  under  nihthelm,  swa  heo  no  waereo 

(92-96) 

[Whither  has  gone  the  horse?  Whither  has  gone  the  man?  Wither  has 
gone  the  giver  of  treasure?  Whither  has  gone  the  place  of  feasting? 
Where  are  the  joys  of  hall?  Alas,  the  bright  cup!  Alas,  the 
warrior  in  his  corslet!  Alas,  the  glory  of  the  prince!  How  that 
time  has  passed  away,  has  grown  dark  under  the  shadow  of  night,  as 
if  it  had  never  been! ] 

The  speaker  is  sorry  that  his  happiness  has  come  to  an  end;  he  does 
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not  ■view  heroic  action  as  vain,  War  has  carried  off  the  earls,  hut 
the  lone  warrior  regards  their  violent  death  as  "a  glorious  fate'*  (100)o 
It  is  with  similar  regret  that  the  speaker  in  the  elegaic 
poem,  The  Ruin,  envisages  the  termination  of  ’’bright  castle- 
dwellings’’  (21)  and  ’’many  a  mead  hall  full  of  the  joys  of  men”  (23)° 

That  he  does  not  scorn  material  possessions  is  obvious  from  the 
tone  which  he  establishes  in  the  imaginative  description  of  the 
former  joy  in  the  ruined  city, 

Hryre  wong  gecrong 

gebrocen  to  beorgum,  paer  iu  beorn  monig 
glaedmod  ond  goldbeorht  gleoma  gefraetwed, 
wlonc  ond  wingal  wighyrstum  scan; 

seah  on  sine,  on  sylfor,  on  searogimmas, 
on  ead,  on  aeht,  on  eorcanstan, 

on  pas  beorhtan  burg  bradan  rices o 

(31-37) 

[The  place  has  sunk  into  rain,  levelled  to  the  hills,  where  in  times 
past  many  a  man  light  of  heart  and  bright  with  gold,  adorned  -with 
splendours,  proud  and  flushed  with  wine,  shone  in  war  trappings, 
gazed  on  treasure,  on  silver,  on  precious  stones,  on  riches,  on 
possessions,  on  costly  gems,  on  this  bright  castle  of  the  broad 
kingdom, ]  . 

It  is  ’’Fate  the  mighty”  (2ij.)  that  has  allowed  the  devastation  of 

the  city.  The  speaker,  like  the  exile  in  The  Wanderer,  realizes 

that  things  in  this  world  are  transitory.  The  attitude  of  both  of 

the  speakers  is  one  of  serious  reflection,  their  conclusions  like 

that  of  a  man  who 

, ,,pisne  wealsteal  wise  gepohte 

ond  pis  deorce  lif  deope  geondpencel, 

frod  in  fer<?e, 

(The  Wanderer,  88-90) 

[has  thought  wisely  of  the  foundation  of  things  and  who  deeply  pon¬ 
ders  this  dark  life,  wise  in  his  heart,  ] 


A  comparison  between  heroic  poetry  and  Old  English  Christian 
poetry  reveals  several  fundamental  differences 0  Both  types  of 
poetry  have  a  common  source  in  a  poetic  diction  preserved  from  an 
oral  tradition*  with  words  and  measures  which  describe  heroes  and 
courageous  accomplishments*  but  whereas  there  is  an  open  enthusiasm 
expressed  by  poets  of  the  earlier  poetry  for  physical  combat,  and 
especially  for  violent  hand  to  hand  combat  with  the  sword  between 
two  famous  warriors,  the  warfare  in  the  Christian  poetry  most  often 
involves  either  a  spiritual  battle  for  men's  souls  and  victory  over 
the  devil,  or  the  conquest  of  troops  alien  to  God's  people «,  The 
courage  of  Guthlac  and  Andrew,  for  instance,  results  from  their 
stamina  in  resisting  the  power  of  the  devil  and  in  adhering  to  their 
faith  in  spite  of  persecution;  both  have  no  part  in  bloodshed 0 
Heroic  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  reveals  a  distinct 
interest  in  leaders  who  are  striving  for  individual  recognition 
through  the  performance  of  exceptionally  brave  deeds 0  In  Christian 
poetry,  renown  is  also  gained  for  those  whose  actions  are  daring 
and  virtuous,  but  these  accomplishments  are  for  spiritual  causes. 

The  deeds,  moreover,  are  celebrated  to  provide  incentive  for  lesser 
men  to  emulate  the  faithful  actions  of  the  Christian  hero.  The 
important  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  poetry  is  that  the 
point  of  view  in  heroic  poetry  is  anthropocentric  "in  the  sense,"  as 
Bowra  points  out,  "that  it  celebrates  men  by  showing  of  what  high 
deeds  they  are  capable. In  Christian  poetry,  however,  the  coura¬ 
geous  actions  of  its  heroes  serve  to  throw  the  glory  of  God  into 
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greater  relief  and  to  provide  spiritual  examples  for  men  engaged  in 
their  own  spiritual  struggles 0 

Although  there  are  similarities  in  diction  between  the 
earlier  heroic  poetry  and  Christian  verse,  the  difference  in  their 
respective  attitudes  towards  the  attainment  of  fame  and  glory  is 
striking o  The  story  of  Beowulf ,  inextricably  rooted  in  its  pagan 
origin,  reflects  an  essentially  heroic  outlook  which  may  profitably 
be  examined  from  three  points  of  views  Beowulf* s,  Hrothgar*s,  and 
the  narrator* s0 


CHAPTER  II 


BEOWULF  *  S  HEROIC  MOTIVATION 


From  the  beginning  of  Beowulf  to  its  conclusion*  the  poet 

reveals  an  interest  in  the  actions  of  men*  and  especially  in  the 

heroic  endeavors  of  its  hero,  Beowulf,  who  strives  continually  to 

win  fame  and  glory  on  earth  before  deaths  This  anthropocentric 

outlook,  Bowra  declares,  is  characteristic  of  heroic  poetry s 

What  differentiates  heroic  poetry  is  largely  its  outlookc  It  works 
in  conditions  determined  by  special  conceptions  of  manhood  and 
honour „  It  cannot  exist  unless  men  believe  that  human  beings  are 
in  themselves  sufficient  objects  of  interest  and  that  their  chief 
claim  is  the  pursuit  of  honour  through  risko  Since  these  assumptions 
are  not  to  be  found  in  all  countries  at  all  times,  heroic  poetry 
does  not  flourish  everywhere 

Christian  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  minimizes  the  importance  of 
men's  accomplishments  and  directs  the  souls  of  men,  rather,  to  seek 
heavenly  glory  <,  One  is  never  allowed  to  be  left  with  the  feeling 
that  "human  beings  are  in  themselves  sufficient  objects  of  interest"; 
instead,  the  actions  of  its  heroes  serve  to  illustrate  God's  power 
and  to  provide  examples  of  proper  spiritual  aspirations  The  songs 
of  praise  to  God  of  the  converted  cannibals  in  Andreas,  and  the 
poet’s  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  for  providing  spiritual  examples 
like  Guthlac  are  illustrative  of  the  outlook  set  forth  in  the  early 
Christian  poetry 0 

Our  attention  is  focused  upon  Beowulf  as  soon  as  he  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  narrative,  and  he  dominates  our  interest  to  the  end 
of  the  poem*  Beowulf  has  heard  about  Grendel’s  deeds  at  Heorot  and 
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he  is  determined  to  seek  Hrothgar*  "since  he  had  need  of  men" 

(201) o  Some  critics,,  determined  to  make  Beowulf  into  an  allegor- 
ical  symbol  of  Christ*  overlook  any  further  motives  in  the  hero's 
travelling  to  the  Danes „  But  Beowulf's  account  to  Hrothgar  concern¬ 
ing  his  coming  to  Heorot  reveals  a  strong  suggestion  of  a  desire  to 
perpetuate  his  renown o  At  his  first  meeting  with  Hrothgar*  he 
proudly  declares* 


<,<,ohaebbe  ic  maer^a  fela 
ongunnen  on  geogobe0  Me  wearer  Grendles  ]ping 
on  minre  ei>eltyrf  undyrae  cud; 

oooooooo 

ond  nu  wi6  Grendel  sceal* 
wi5  ]?am  aglaecan  ana  gehegan 
ding  wid  Jjyrseo-^ 

(U08-U26) 

[I  have  in  my  youth  undertaken  many  heroic  deeds  „  The  affair  of 
Grendel  was  made  known  to  me  in  my  native  landooooAnd  now  alone  I 
shall  achieve  the  exploit  against  Grendel*  the  monster*  the  giant.,] 

His  words*  coming  in  such  close  proximity  to  his  first  greeting* 
would  verge  on  boasting*  if  it  were  not  for  the  matter  of  fact  tone 
in  which  they  are  spoken.,  The  word  "alone*"  receiving  a  hard  stress 
according  to  the  alliteration*  strikingly  sets  him  apart  from  lesser 
warriors  and  establishes  him  as  a  hero0 

Later  in  the  evening*  after  the  wine  goblet  has  been  prof¬ 
fered  liberally*  we  can  see  even  further  into  the  hero's  motivation 
in  seeking  out  the  Danes . 

Ic  Jjaet  hogode*  ]?a  ic  on  holm  gestah* 
saebat  gesaet  mid  minra  secga  gedriht, 

Jjaet  ic  anunga  eowra  leoda 
willan  geworhte*  oJ>de  on  wael  crunge 
feondgrapum  faest»  Ic  gefremman  sceal 
eorlic  ellen*  oJ>5e  endedaeg 

on  £>isse  meoduhealle  rninne  gebidanl 

(632-638) 
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[That  was  my  purpose  when  I  launched  on  the  ocean,  embarked  on  the 
sea  boat  with  the  band  of  my  warriors,  that  I  should  surely  work 
the  will  of  your  people  to  the  full,  or  fall  a  corpse  fast  in  the 
foe's  grip0  I  shall  accomplish  deeds  of  heroic  might,  or  endure  my 
last  day  in  the  mead  hallo  ] 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  Beowulf  is  interested  not  only 

in  helping  Hrothgar,  but  also  in  performing  "eorlic  ellen"  (637) 

[heroic  deeds];  in  fact,  he  is  willing  to  stake  his  life  for  that  endo 

The  words  which  describe  Wealtheow's  reaction  to  Beowulf's 

vow  are  significant  when  one  examines  all  of  the  reasons  for  the 

hero's  voyage  to  Heorot,  for  the  narrator  says  that  she  well  liked 

the  "gilpcwide  Geates"  (61*0)  [boasting  speech  of  the  Geat]o  Beowulf's 

boasting  reveals  his  egocentricity;  he  is  no  Andrew,  waiting  humbly 

to  do  the  Lord's  bidding „  Once  more,  before  lying  down  on  his  bed, 

Beowulf  speaks  "gylpworda  sum"  (67 5)  [some  words  of  boasting  ]c  With 

typical  heroic  confidence,  without  beseeching  God's  help,  he  asserts, 

No  ic  me  an  herewaesmun  hnagran  talige 
gu]pgeweorca,  jponne  Grendel  hine« 

(677-678) 

[I  do  not  count  myself  less  in  war  strength,  in  battle  deeds,  than 
Grendel  does  himself. ] 

Furthermore,  the  role  of  God  at  this  point  appears  to  be  no  more 

than  as  the  arbiter  of  victory,  for  Beowulf  says, 

ond  si£3an  witig  God 
on  swa  hwae£>ere  hond  halig  Bryhten 
maer.o  deme,  swa  him  gemet  £ince<> 

(685-687) 

[and  afterwards  the  wise  God,  the  holy  Lord,  shall  award  fame  to 
whatever  side  seems  good  to  Him.  ] 

One  of  Beowulf's  parting  comments  to  Hrothgar  also  throws 

further  light  on  the  heroic  motivation  to  seek  distant  lands.  He 
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tells  the  leader  of  the  Danes , 

feorcyjpbe  beod 

selran  gesohte  £>aem  £>e  him  self  a  deahc 

(1838-1839) 

[For  him  who  trusts  his  own  merit  it  is  better  to  visit  distant 
lands  o ] 

The  import  of  this  statement ,  I  would  suggest,  is  that  heroic 
achievement  in  distant  lands  provides  increased  opportunity  for  per¬ 
petuating  one's  fame  and  glory  among  several  peoples „  A  hero  needs 
an  arena  in  which  to  demonstrate  his  prowess,  and  if  there  is  a  pro¬ 
longed  period  of  peace  in  his  own  land,  for  instance,  he  must  seek 

1 

such  an  opportunity  elsewhere 0  This  is  suggested  by  Tacitus,  who 
writes. 

Should  it  happen  that  the  community  where  they  are  born  be  drugged 
with  long  years  of  peace  and  quiet,  many  of  the  high-born  youth 
voluntarily  seek  those  tribes  which  are  at  the  time  engaged  in  some 
war;  for  rest  is  unwelcome  to  the  race,  and  they  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  more  readily  in  the  midst  of  uncertainties 

That  he  should  be  actively  engaged  is  characteristic  of  the 

heroo  It  is  for  this  reason,  for  example,  that  Grettir,  hearing 

about  the  plight  of  Thor stein  and  Steinvor  from  his  home  at  Bjarg, 

is  eager  to  journey  to  Sandhaugar,  because  intervening  in  their 

£ 

trouble  will  help  to  break  the  monotony »  And  it  is  also,  in  large 

part,  for  this  reason  that  Beowulf  leaves  Geatland  to  come  to 
Hrothgar's  aide  "The  affair  of  Grendel”  has  keenly  interested  him, 
and  it  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  to  extend  his  fame,,  Bowra 
provides  an  explanation  for  the  motivation  which  causes  heroes  to 
wish  to  become  involved  in  others1  problems? 

Though  the  hero's  first  and  most  natural  need  is  to  display  his 
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prowess  and  win  the  glory  which  he  feels  to  be  his  right,  he  is 
ready  to  do  so  for  some  cause  which  does  not  immediately  concern 
his  personal  interest  but  attracts  him  because  it  gives  him  a  chance 
to  show  his  worths 7 

Beowulf,  then,  unlike  Andrew  who  is  summoned  by  God  to  act  as  His 
agent  in  rescuing  Matthew®  and  who  does  not  anticipate  personal 
fame,  on  his  own  volition  travels  to  Heorot,  to  help  Hrothgar,  to  be 
sure,  but  with  the  opportunity  for  further  glory  fixed  clearly  before 
his  eyeSo 

Finally,  there  is  a  definite  conflict  in  attitudes  concerning 

the  willingness  of  the  Geatish  leaders  to  endorse  Beowulf’s  departure 

to  journey  to  Hrothgar* s  support <>  According  to  the  narrator's  first 

comment  about  the  venture,  Beowulf  is  urged  to  bring  aid  to  the  Danes „ 

Bone  si^faet  him  snotere  ceorlas 
lythwon  logon,  ]?eah  he  him  leof  waere; 
hwetton  hige(r)ofne,  hael  sceawedon0 

(202 -20h) 

[No  whit  did  wise  men  blame  him  for  the  venture,  though  he  was  dear 
to  them;  they  urged  on  the  staunch  “minded  man,  they  watched  the 
omens  „  ] 

Beowulf,  too,  verifies  this  account  in  his  introductory  speech  to 

the  Danish  leader „ 

j?a  me  ^aet  gelaerdon  leode  mine, 

]?a  selestan  snotere  ceorlas, 

J>eoden  HrocSgar,  |>aet  ic  |>e  sohte, 
forjpan  hie  maegenes  craeft  min[n]e  cu£>on<, 

(105-108) 

[Then  my  people  counselled  me,  the  best  of  men  in  their  wisdom,  that 
I  should  seek  thee.  Prince  Hrothgar:  because  they  knew  the  power  of 
my  strength o  ] 

Later,  however,  when  Beowulf  returns  to  Geatland  and  is  greeted  by 
his  kinsman  Hygelac,  a  very  different  attitude  is  expressed  by  the 
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Geatish  kingo 


Ic  c5aes  mode  e  are 
sorhwylmum  seai,  si<?e  ne  truwode 
leofes  marines;  ic  de  laiige  baed, 

J>aet  6u  jsone  waelgaest  wihte  ne  grette, 
lete  Suo-Dene  sylfe  geweordan 

gu.de  x-jic5  Grendelo 

(1992 “1997) 

[In  my  heart's  grief  for  that  I  was  troubled  with  surgings  of  sor¬ 
row;  I  put  no  trust  in  my  loved  man's  venture;  long  while  I  besought 
thee  that  thou  shouldst  have  naught  to  do  with  the  murderous  monster , 
let  the  South-Danes  themselves  fight  out  the  struggle  with  Grendel.] 

That  these  conflicting  attitudes  should  exist  is  significant  because 
they  serve  to  illuminate  further  Beowulf's  essentially  heroic  char¬ 
acter  o  In  the  case  of  the  first  two  reports,  it  is  possible  that 
the  poet  wishes  to  show  the  hero's  modesty;  but  what  in  fact  the 
report  does  is  to  accentuate  Beowulf's  fame  as  a  powerful  fighter. 

He  is  not  at  all  modest  in  the  declarations  of  his  renowned  success 
in  earlier  conflicts  against  monsters,  and  this  account  all  but 
obliterates  his  first  statement  of  having  been  counselled  by  wise 
men  to  seek  Hrothgaro  Hygelac's  pleading  for  Beowulf  to  let  the  Danes 
look  after  their  own  problems  might  indicate  the  poet's  desire  to 
exploit  to  the  fullest  exrbent  the  danger  of  the  situation  so  as  to 
magnify  Beowulf's  success;  it  .might  also  be  suggested  that  Hygelac, 
being  not  only  king  but  also  a  kinsman  of  Beowulf,  is  overly  con¬ 
cerned  about  his  nephew;  or  it  might  spuriously  be  explained  that 
Hygelac  is  not  as  wise  as  the  counsellors  who  urge  Beowulf  to  under¬ 
take  the  mission;  but  the  reason  we  most  strongly  feel  to  be  the 
true  situation  is  that  Beowulf,  every  inch  a  hero,  is  determined  to 
demonstrate  further  his  unique  power.  No  one  can  dissuade  him  once 
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he  has  decided  to  achieve  heroic  deeds  in  a  distant  land,  for  the 

opportunity  has  been  offered  and  he  responds  heroically  to  the 

call. ^  Thus,  although  Beowulf  is  a  savior,  it  is  only  in  the  sense 

that  all  heroes  are  redeemers  His  total  involvement  with  life, 

his  egocentric  drive,  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  aspirations  of 

11 

the  hero-saint  such  as  Guthlac  or  Andrew. 

• 

There  is  an  aura  about  a  hero  which  immediately  sets  him 

apart  as  an  exceptional  individual.  Bowra  declares  that 

the  power  which  heroes  display  in  action  can  be  felt  in  their  mere 
presence.  When  they  appear,  other  men  know  them  for  superior  beings 
and  wonder  who  they  are. 

This  phenomenon  is  reflected  in  heroic  and  Christian  poetry  alike, 
but  there  is  a  significant  difference  in  the  outlook  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  poets  towards  what  constitutes  this  heroic  quality.  In  Andreas, 
for  instance,  the  hero-saint  is  set  apart  from  others  not  by  his 
heroic  bearing  but  by  his  extreme  spirituality.  The  most  striking 
circumstance  in  which  an  individual  in  this  poem  is  distinguished 
by  his  exceptional  appearance  occurs  on  the  journey  to  the  land  of 
the  Mermedonians .  The  pilot  of  the  ship  reflects  this  quality,  but, 
of  course,  He  is  God,  not  a  mortal.  In  keeping  with  the  tenor  of 
Christian  poetry,  the  outlook  or  emphasis  is  always  directed  to  the 
deity;  praise  is  accorded  to  God,  not  to  the  individual,  for  His 
beneficence  in  granting  such  splendid  spiritual  examples  for  weaker 
men. 

In  Beowulf,  on  the  other  hand,  the  poet  reveals  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  hero  as  an  exceptional  man.  The  hero  reflects  his 
unusual  quality  by  his  physical  bearing;  he  commands  every  situation 
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and  distinguishes  himself  by  his  splendid  attire  and  equippage,  Thus 
the  watchman  of  the  Scyldings*  upon  first  sight  of  Beowulf *  knows 
immediately  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  hero*  and  he  says  to  the 
Geats, 

Naefre  ic  maran  geseah 
3onne  is  eower  sum* 
nis  ]?aet  seldguma* 
naefre  him  his  wlite  leoge* 

[I  never  saw  in  the  world  a  greater  earl  than  one  of  your  band  is* 
a  hero  in  his  harness ,  He  is  no  mere  retainer  decked  out  with 
weapons*  (never)  does  his  face  belie  him*  his  excellent  front o  ] 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  whole  tone  of  this  passage  reveals 

the  delight  and  awe  of  the  coastguard  for  the  spectacle  of  the  great 

foreign  leader  with  his  retinue , 

The  entire  trip  from  the  coast  up  to  Heorot  is  marked  by 

an  obvious  celebration*  based  on  sensuous  appeal*  of  the  noble 

entourage  and  the  splendor  of  Heorot*  gold-adorned  and  gleaming. 

Once  again*  the  hero  is  recognized  for  his  quality  when  the  Geats 

are  met  by  Wuif gar  ,  Hrothgar*s  herald  tells  his  lord* 

Hy  on  wiggetawum  wyrcfe  Jsincea? 

eorla  geaehtlan;  huru  se  aldor  deah* 

se  Jjaem  hea^orincum  hider  wisade, 

(368-370) 

[They  seem  in  their  war  gear  worthy  of  respect  from  the  noble-bom. 

Of  a  truth  the  leader  is  valiant  who  guided  the  heroes  hither,  ] 

Beowulf*  therefore*  is  recognized  as  an  earthly  hero$  his  bearing* 

his  physical  appearance*  his  complete  command  of  the  situation*  all 

are  in  contrast  to  the  spirit  reflected  in  Andreas  and  Guthlac *  for 

example.  He  has  come  in  open  glory  to  make  known  his  power  as  a 


eorla  ofer  eorjpan* 
secg  on  searwumj 
waepnum  geweor  ad* 
aenlic  ansyn, 
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slayer  of  flesh-eating  monsters . 

Beowulf5  s  quest  for  fame  is  made  manifest  in  his  meeting 
with  Hrothgar.  He  has  a  good  conceit  of  himself  and  proudly  des¬ 
cribes  a  particularly  courageous  deed  when  he  ’’ruined  the  race  of  the 
monsters”  (1*21).  Like  the  heroes  in  Waldhere *  furthermore*  he  is 
concerned  about  his  famous  war -trapping s$  he  asks  that  they  be  sent 
back  to  Hygelac  if  Grendel  should  be  the  victor.  The  armor  ”is  a 
heritage  from  Hrethel*  the  work  of  Weland”  (1*5U~1*55) .  It  is  war- 
gear  that  has  withstood  blows  in  physical  combat  on  many  previous 
occasions ;  there  is  no  inference  whatsoever  that  ’’the  sword  of  the 
spirit”  or  the  ’’breastplate  of  righteousness”  is  symbolically  in¬ 
volved  here.  In  Guthlac *  however*  the  Christian  hero  girds  him¬ 
self  with  ’’gaestlicum/waepnum”  (177=178)  [spiritual  weapons].  Felix 
of  Croyland’s  Life  of  St.  Guthlac*  the  probable  source  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poem*  makes  explicit  what  these  spiritual  weapons  consist  of; 
’’the  shield  of  faith*  the  breastplate  of  hope*  the  helmet  of  chasti¬ 
ty*  the  bow  of  patience. . . » 

That  Beowulf  is  an  earthly  hero  proud  of  his  success  in 
battle  and  of  the  fame  which  he  has  won  is  clearly  evidenced  in  his 
quarrel  with  Unferth.  The  reason  for  Unferth’s  beginning  the  dis¬ 
pute  is  significant*  for  it  is  based  on  his  jealousy  of  Beowulf’s 
fame  and  glory.  Hfothgar’s  orator  would  not  allow 

paet  aenig  oler  man 
aefre  maerr5a  £>on  ma  middangeardes 
gehede  under  heofenum  bomra  he  sylfa. 

(503-505) 


[that  any  other  man  in  the  world  ever  accomplished  greater  exploits 
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under  heaven  than  he  himself  0] 

It  is  natural  that  Beowulf  should  respond  to  Unferth*s  disparaging 
account  of  the  exploit  with  Breca  in  order  to  clarify  the  situation; 
his  reply ,  however ,  goes  beyond  the  mere  point  of  clarificationo  He 
says  that  he  counts  "it  as  a  truth  that  [he ]  had  greater  might  in 
the  seaooothan  any  other  man"  (532-53U)  and  that  the  rush  of  battle 
killed  the  sea-monster  by  his  hand  (558)  <> 

It  is  obvious  that  Beowulf  delights  in  relating  his  heroic 
activities  and  that  he  recognizes  his  own  worth  as  a  warrior o  His 
success  is  granted  to  him  by  Fates 

Wyrd  oft  neret 

unfaegne  eorl,  jporme  his  ellen  deahl 

(572-573) 

[Fate  often  succours  the  undoomed  warrior  when  his  valour  is  strong o] 
Though  Christian  interpreters  insist  that  ¥yrd  here  refers  to  the 
Christian  God,  one  cannot  help  but  feel  that  this  power  is  the 
same  arbiter  who  is  ready  to  "award  fame  to  whatever  side  seems 
good  to  Him"  (686-687)  o  That  the  attitude  implied  in  this  encomium 
is  totally  different  from  a  truly  Christian  view  is  best  realized 
when  one  examines  the  almost  identical  expression  in  its  context  in 
Andreas o  At  the  point  in  the  story  in  which  the  surging  sea  is 
threatening  to  capsize  the  ship  in  which  Andrew  is  voyaging  to 
rescue  Matthew  from  the  Mermedonian  cannibals,  the  pilot,  who  is 
actually  the  Lord,  stills  the  turbulent  waves „  Thereupon  the  poet 
says. 


Forjpon  ic  eow  to  so^e  secgan  wille. 
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jsaet  naefre  forlaetec5  lifgende  god 
eorl  on  eor&an*  gif  his  ellen  deaho 

(Ii58-U60) 

[Therefore  I  will  tell  yon  in  truth  that  the  living  God  never  for¬ 
sakes  a  hero  on  the  earth  if  his  courage  fail  noto ] 

What  is  involved  in  Andreas  is  spiritual  bravery*  confidence  in 
God’s  protection;  what  is  involved  in  Beowulf*  on  the  other  hand*  is 
physical  strength  and  daring  courage „ 

Nor  is  Beowulf  content  merely  to  relate  a  true  account  of 
what  happened  in  the  swimming  competition  tilth  Breca,  for  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  scorn  Unferths 


No  ic  wiht  from  ]?e 
swylcra  searonila  secgan  hyrde* 
billa  brogan0 

(581-583) 

[I  have  not  heard  such  contests  told  of  thee*  (such)  terror  of 
swords o ] 

It  is  significant  that  Beowulf  lays  stress  on  not  having  heard  of 
Unferth's  performing  great  exploits*  because  it  reveals  his  regard 
for  gaining  personal  renown « 

Immediately  after  Beowulf’s  taunting  remark  follows  a  rather 
ambiguous  comment  which  I  believe  usually  receives  an  incorrect 
interpretation «  Beowulf  continues  his  chastisement  of  Unferth  because 
of  the  orator's  bitterness  to  him*  and  he  says, 

Breca  naefre  git 

aet  heaiolace*  ne  gehwae]?er  incer* 

swa  deorlice  daed  gefremede 

fagum  sweordum  --no  ic  £>aes  [fela]  gylpe— , 

he  ah  vu  hinum  broorum  to  banan  wurde* 

heafodmaegunu 

(583-588) 

[Never  yet  did  Breca  or  either  of  you  two  in  the  play  of  battle  per- 
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form  so  bold  a  deed  with  gleaming  blades  —I  do  not  boast  of  the 
struggle— though  thou  earnest  to  be  the  murderer  of  thy  brother *  thy 
near  kinsman  „  ] 

Now  Klaeber  takes  tills  to  mean  that  Beowulf  enters  the  contest  only 
to  fulfil  a  boast^  and  that  he  does  not  brag  about  the  swimming 
match *  but  it  is  apparent  that  he  does*  in  fact*  take  great  pride 
in  being  the  best  of  the  three;  his  lengthy  description  of  being 
hard-pressed  in  the  stormy  sea  gives  indication  of  this0  He  con¬ 
tinues*  moreover*  to  pour  salt  into  the  wound  by  unnecessarily  bring¬ 
ing  Unferhh's  past  ignoble  deed  before  the  assembly »  It  is  hardly 
in  the  Christian  tradition*  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  variety  or  any 
other*  for  Beowulf  to  exalt  his  own  renown  and  to  flaunt  Unferth's 
infamy  before  the  retainers*  regardless  of  the  provocation «, 

The  Breca  episode*  in  spite  of  Beowulf's  according  the  match 
to  a  youthful  incident*  reveals  an  important  attribute  of  the  hero* 
his  desire  to  prove  and  to  make  known  his  glory  0  This  desire  for 
personal  glory*  Chadwick  says*  is  "often  coupled  with  love  of  adven¬ 
ture  for  its  own  sake.  Bowra*  too*  attributes  our  admiration  for 
the  hero  to  his  courting  danger  for  its  own  sake  "to  show  of  what 
stuff  he  is  made  o'1-*-?  Thus  Beowulf  from  the  start*  except  for  the 
slackness  of  his  early  years  which  is  referred  to  later  in  the 
poem*  °  has  had  regard  for  fulfilling  his  heroic  nature  by  seeking 
fame  and  glory „ 

It  is  in  Beowulf's  fight  against  Grendel  that  the  hero's 
striving  to  win  glory  for  himself  becomes  more  apparent »  His  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  queller  of  monsters  has  been  firmly  established*  for 
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Hrothgar  has  heard  from  seamen  that  he  has  "the  strength  of  thirty 
men  in  the  grip  of  his  hand"  (379-380);  furthermore,  the  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  the  events  which  surround  the  swimming  contest  with  Breca 
and  the  resoluteness  he  has  shown  to  accomplish  heroic  deeds  against 
Grendel  or  to  die,  both  serve  to  win  the  admiration  and  confidence 
of  the  Danes „ 


That  Grendel  is  a  devourer  of  flesh,  and  not  a  slayer  of 


souls,  cannot  be  overlooked  in  establishing  Beowulf  as  a  hero  whose 
concern  is  here  on  earth  and  who  gains  the  praise  of  people  who  are 
thankful  that  they  can  escape  physical  destruction.  Throughout  the 
poem,  monsters  are  portrayed  as  real  flesh-and -blood  enemies  of  man¬ 
kind,  from  those  monsters  Beowulf  slays  in  his  youth,  to  Grendel, 
those  at  the  mere,  Grendel1 s  mother,  and  finally,  the  dragon. 

Grendel* s  association  with  Cain  has  been  taken  too  readily  by  critics 
giving  a  wholly  Christian  interpretation  of  the  poem  to  be  proof  of 
Beowulf*  s  essential  Chris tianity.  But  dm.  ¥hallon*s  explanation  of 
this  relationship  is  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  general  tone  of 
the  poem*  In  his  article,  "The  Idea  of  God  in  Beowulf,"  he  states. 

Even  the  Scriptural  stories  known  to  the  poet,  and  the  neologisms 
he  borrowed  from  a  monastery,  lay  within  the  bounds  of  a  Germanic 
perspective .  The  Cain  exemplum  was  combined  with  an  ethic  that 
already  observed  the  importance  of  kinship,  while  the  orcneas  and 
gigantas  among  his  progeny  were  associated  with  the  indigenous 
eotens  and  elves,  the  gigantas  foa  wid  gode  wunnon  (BeoWo  113)  pos¬ 
sibly  seeming  familiar  from  a  comparable  myth  known  before  0  0 «.  .The 
man  who  kills  his  brother  was  related  to  the  monsters  of  the  moor, 
and  this  extraordinarily  strong  idea,  without  analogue  in  the  Edda 
or  the  Bible,  is  as  compatible  with  the  one  scheme  of  things  as  with 
the  other.  That  the  idea  was  of  homiletic  origin  has  been  inferred 
from  mention  of  the  Cain  offspring  in  later  literature;  this  is  not 
to  say  that  Beowulf  assigns  Cain  and  Sigemund  to  different  epochs  of 
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The  physical  ravagiijgs  of  Grendel  completely  overshadow  <my 

Scriptural  or  vaguely  theological  references  which  are  used  by  the 

allegorical  interpreters  in  their  attempts  to  demonstrate  his  con- 

nection  with  Satan  and  the  hell  of  the  Bible®  As  a  symbol  of  the 

devil*  or  even  as  a  hellish  foe  who  attacks  men’s  souls,  Grendel 

fares  poorly  in  a  comparison  with  the  devils  in  Guthlac ,  for 

instance o  In  this  poem,  the  devils  are  clearly  Satan’s  disciples, 

and  their  blows  are  against  Guthlac *s  soul*, 

Ne  mostun  hy  GucJlaces  gaeste  scej^an, 
ne  Jmrh  sarslege  sawle  gedaelan 
wic5  lichoman,  ac  hy  ligesearwum 
ahofun  hearmstafas,  hleahtor  alegdon, 
sorge  seofedon,  £a  hi  swi6ra  oferstag 
weard  on  wonge„ 

(226-231) 

[They  could  not  injure  Guthlac* s  soul,  nor  by  a  hard  blow  part  his 
soul  from  his  body,  but  idth  cunning  lies  they  raised  up  tribula¬ 
tions  o  They  ceased  from  laughter;  they  grieved  in  sorrow  when  the 
stronger  guardian  vanquished  them  in  the  fieldo  ] 

Guthlac* s  spiritual  struggle  and  final  victory,  moreover,  are  hardly 
analogous  to  Beowulf* s  proud  conquest  of  Grendelo 

Similarly,  Andrew's  success  against  his  foes,  who,  though 
they  are  physical  enemies,  are  dehumanized  in  their  close  alliance 
with  Satan's  followers,  is  a  spiritual  victory  which  is  assured  from 
the  beginning  because  of  God's  promise,,  The  Lord  tells  Andrew, 

Ic  J»e  friSe  healde 
]?aet  j?e  ne  mo  ton  mangenidlan, 

grame  grynsmic5as,  gaste  gesce66an0 

(91^-917) 

[I  will  protect  thee,  so  that  foul  foes,  hostile  evildoers,  may  do 
no  harm  to  thy  soulo ] 

How  different  is  Beowulf’s  eagerness  to  engage  in  combat  with 
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Grendell  His  confidence  that  he  will  win  further  glory  for  himself 
is  in  total  contrast  to  the  passive  endurance  of  Andrew  and  to  the 
concept  of  eternal  glory  in  heavenQ  God  declares  to  His  hero-saint, 
Andrew, 


Hie  jpin  feorh  ne  magon 
deade  gedaelan,  Jpeh  Svl  drype  dolie, 

synrd.gr a  slega.  Do.  Jpaet  sar  aberj 
ne  laet  |)e  ahweorfan  haeSenra  jprym, 
grim  gargewinn,  |>aet  du  gode  swice, 
dryhtne  J>inum0  Wes  a  domes  geom0 

(9$k-9$9) 

[They  cannot  give  thy  life  over  to  death,  though  thou  suffer  a  blow, 
the  stroke  of  sinful  men0  Endure  that  pain;  let  not  the  power  of 
heathen  men,  fierce  strife  of  spears,  turn  thee  aside  to  desert  God, 
thy  Lordo  Ever  be  eager  for  glory » 3 

Although  the  cannibals  are  able  to  inflict  physical  pain  upon 
Andrew  and  to  strike  blows  that  would  ordinarily  kill  a  man, 

Andrew’s  body  is  made  whole  after  each  onslaught «  He  endures  the 
attacks  of  his  tormentors  without  even  considering  offensive  action, 
and  his  hope  is  for  eternal  glory 0 

Beowulf,  however,  is  fighting  against  a  monster  who  eats 
flesh  and  drinks  men's  blood,  who  exults  in  feasting,  not  on  insub- 
stantial,  souls  but  on  whole  bodies „  Beowulf  himself  realizes  this 
when  he  tells  Erothgar  what  Grendel  will  seek  to  do  when  he  encounters 
him  in  battles 

Wen*  ic  }paet  he  mile,  gif  he  weal  dan  mot, 
in  £>aem  gulsele  Geotena  leode 

etan  unforhte,  swa  he  oft  dyde, 
maegen  Hredmannao  Na  ]pu  rainne  £earft 
hafalan  hydan,  ac  he  me  habban  wile 
d[r]eore  fahne,  gif  mec  dead  nimed; 
byred  blodig  wael,  byrgean  |sence  , 
ete  d  angenga  unmurnli c e , 

mearcad  morhopu;  no  du  ymb  mines  ne  fcearft 
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lices  feprme  leng  sorgian. 

(1Ui2-1£l) 

[I  think  that  he  is  minded*  if  he  can  bring  it  to  pass*  to  devour 
fearlessly  in  the  battle  hall  the  people  of  the  Geats*  the  flower 
of  men*  as  he  often  has  done.  Wot  at  all  dost  thou  need  to  protect 
my  head*  but  if  death  takes  me  he  will  have  me  drenched  in  blood;  he 
will  carry  off  the  bloody  corpse*  will  think  to  hide  it;  the  lone- 
goer  will  feed  without  mourning*  he  will  stain  the  moor  refuges.  ] 

That  Beowulf’s  predictions  concerning  Grendel  are  correct  is 
plainly  illustrated  when  the  creature  greedily  devours  Hondscios 

o  o  <,  slat  unwearnum* 
bat  banlocan*  blod  edmm  dranc* 
synsnaedum  swealhj  sona  haefde 
unlyfigendes  eal  gefeormod* 

fet  ond  folma0  0 

(7bl~7kZ) 

[He  suddenly  tore  him  asunder,  devoured  his  body,  drank  the  blood 
from  his  veins,  swallowed  him  with  large  bites.  Straightway  he  had 
consumed  all  the  body,  even  the  feet  and  hands . ] 

Grendel  obviously  is  no  slayer  of  souls,  and  certainly,  if  the  intent 
of  the  poet  had  been  to  present  allegorically  or  otherwise  a  spirit¬ 
ual  enemy*  the  circumstance  of  the  killing  would  have  provided  the 
best  opportunity  for  at  least  a  mention  of  the  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body.  Instead,  Grendel  parts  "lif  wi<3  lice'1  (733)? 
a  phrase  which  carries  the  import  here  of  "life  from  limb." 

Beox-julf,  however*  is  confident  in  his  powerful  handgrip 
against  Grendel* s  might,  and  he  is  prepared  to  meet  him  on  equal 
terms.  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  the  two  occasions  in  which 
mention  of  the  terms  of  battle  is  made*  for  Beowulf  first  tells 
Hrothgar  that  since  Grendel  "in  his  madness  cares  naught  for 
weapons,"  he  scorns  "to  bear’  sword  or  broad  shield*  yellow  targe  to 
the  battle"  (1j.33“U38)o  When  he  speaks  "some  words  of  boasting"  be- 
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fore  he  lies  down  on  the  bed*  however ,  the  story  (this  time  more  to 

the  actual  facts?)  is  changed? 

No  ic  me  an  herewaesmun  hnagran  talige 
gufrgeweorca,  ]ponne  Grendel  hine; 

forjaan  ic  hine  sweorde  swebban  nelle, 
aldre  beneotan,  |>eah  ic  eal  maege; 
nat  he  jpara  goda,  jsaet  he  me  ongean  slea 
rand  geheawe,  £eah  de  he  rof  sie 
nijpgeweorca;  ac  wit  on  niht  sculon 
secge  ofersittan,  gif  he  gesecean  dear 
wig  ofer  waepen0 

(677-685) 

[I  do  not  count  myself  less  in  war  strength,  in  battle  deeds,  than 
Grendel  does  himself;  wherefore  I  will  not  slay  him,  spoil  him  of 
life  by  sword,  although  I  might  0  He  knows  not  of  weapons  so  as  to 
strike  at  me,  hew  my  shield,  though  he  may  be  mighty  in  works  of 
malice;  but  we  two  shall  do  without  swords  in  the  night,  if  he  dare 
to  seek  war  without  weapons »] 

This  second  version  seems  to  suggest  that  Beowulf  sees  greater  glory 
to  be  gained  in  hand  to  hand  combat  than  in  sword  play  (and  perhaps 
regards  such  a  match  as  more  chivalrous),  for  the  spirit  of  his  boast 
dominates  the  obvious  inconsistencies «  In  the  first  place,  he  asserts 
that  he  is  able  to  slay  Grendel  by  a  sword  if  he  chooses  to  do  so0 
His  first  report,  however,  conflicts  with  this  statement;  in  addition, 
the  narrator  says  that  Beowulf's  men  cannot  help  him  in  the  fight 
because 


|>one  synscadan 

aenig  ofer  eorfcan  irenna  cyst, 
guSbilla  nan  gretan  nolde0 

(801-80U) 

[No  choicest  of  swords  on  the  earth,  no  war  spear,  would  pierce  the 
evil  monster o  ] 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder,  furthermore,  why  Grendel  is  incapable 
of  wielding  weapons  when  his  mother  is  quite  adept  with  her  knife  <>  21 
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Regardless  of  the  inconsistent  accounts ,  it  is  clear  that  the  poet 
■wishes  to  accentuate  the  gravity  of  the  fight  and  the  worth  of  his 
hero*  for  the  emulation  of  Beowulf's  strength  and  courage  is  in 
keeping  with  the  tone  of  the  whole  poerrio 

The  tone  which  is  established  in  Beowulf's  scorn  to  bear 
weapons  against  Grendel  is  completely  different  from  that  created  in 
a  similar  situation  in  the  Christian  poem  Guthlac 0  When  God's 

pp 

foes*  Satan's  troops,  rally  together  and  threaten  to  bring  a 
larger  host  against  Guthlac*  the  hero,  not  caring  for  life,  declares 
to  them, 

No  ic  eow  sweord  ongean 
mid  gebolgne  hond  oSberan  jpence, 
worulde  waepen,  ne  sceal  ]?es  wong  gode 
|>urh  blodgyte  gebuen  weordan0 

(302-305) 

[I  purpose  not  to  bear  a  sword,  a  worldly  weapon*  against  you  with 
wrathful  hand;  nor  shall  this  ground  be  taken  for  God  by  bloodshed 0  ] 

Guthlac 's  courage  is  great,  but  it  is  of  a  different  order  than 

Beowulf’s;  whereas  the  saint's  whole  hope  is  with  God  (318),  Beowulf's 

trust  is  in  his  maegen,^  and  God  is,  at  best,  the  silent  partner  who 

has  power  to  grant  or  deny  successo  The  narrator  states, 

Huru  Geata  leod  georne  truwode 
modgan  maegnes,  metodes  hyldo<> 

(669=670) 

[Truly  the  prince  of  the  Geats  relied  firmly  on  his  fearless  might, 
and  the  grace  of  the  Lordo] 

The  attitude  expressed  is  clearly  different  from  that  in  Guthlac 
in  which  every  victory  is  accorded  fully  to  the  Lord0  On  occasions 
in  which  God’s  aid  is  declared  in  Beowulf ,  however,  it  receives  a 
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a  completely  different  emphasise  When  upon  his  return*  Beowulf 

himself  gives  Hygelac  a  brief  report  of  the  fight  against  Grendel* 

there  is  no  mention  of  divine  assistance ® 

He  raec  ]paer  on  inn  an  unsynnigne* 

dior  daedfruma  gedon  wolde 

manigra  sumnej  hyt  ne  mihte  swa* 

Syrian  ic  on  yrre  uppriht  astod® 

(2089-2092) 

[He*  the  savage  worker  of  deeds*  purposed  to  put  me  into  it  (i0e. 
Grendel' s  glove)*  though  guiltless*  with  many  others^  it  could  not 
come  to  pass  thus  when  I  stood  upright  in  my  wrath®  ] 

Even  though  it  might  have  taken  more  time  for  Beowulf  to  acknowledge 
God's  part  in  the  combat  or  to  accord  the  glory  to  Him*  his  state¬ 
ment 


To  lang  is  to  reeenne*  hu  i(c  d)am  leodsceaNan 
ylfa  gehwylces  onlean  forgeald 

(2093-20910 

[It  is  too  long  to  tell  how  I  gave  requital  to  the  people's  foe  for 
every  deed] 

reveals  that  he  is  primarily  proud  of  his  personal  accomplishment® 

The  glory  which  he  acknowledges*  rather*  is  that  which  he  has  gained 

for  the  Geats  by  his  heroic  deeds® 

^aer  ic*  |}eod.en  min*  JxLne  leode 
weorc'ode  weorcum® 

(2095=2096) 

[There*  my  prince*  did  I  bring  honour  to  thy  people  by  my  deeds®  ] 

Fame  is  granted  to  Beowulf*  the  poet  tells  us  (819)  arid  the 
hero  rejoices  in  "ellenmaerjpum"  (828)  [heroic  deeds]®  The  entire 
mood  is  one  of  celebration  as  the  Danes  marvel  at  the  claw  of  Grendel* 
the  token  of  glory  whose  later  loss  causes  them  so  much  grief®  The 
emphasis  clearly  is  upon  Beowulf's  exceptional  achievement  and  upon 
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the  fame  which  results  for  the  hero« 

■Baer  waes  Beowulfes 
maerbo  maened;  raonig  oft  gecwaeS, 
jaaette  su3  ne  nor 5  be  saem  tweonum 

ofer  eormengrund  o^er  naenig 
under  swegles  begong  selra  naere 
rond  haebbendra,  rinces  wyr<3ra0 

(856=861) 

[There  Beowulf’s  fame  was  proclaimed,.  Oftentimes  many  a  one  said 
that  neither  south  nor  north  between  the  seas ,  over  the  wide  earthy 
under  the  vault  of  the  sky,  was  there  any  better  among  warriors, 
more  worthy  of  a  kingdom „ ] 

An  occasion  more  opportune  for  a  song  of  praise  to  God  than  at  this 
point  ■would  be  difficult  to  discover 0  Instead,  the  panegyric  is 
directed  to  the  personal  glory  of  Beowulf,  and  the  hero  is  compared 
not  to  one  of  the  saints  or  to  another  suitably  Christian  hero,  but 
to  the  pagan  Sigemund,  famed  as  a  slayer  of  dragons 0 

SLgemunde  gesprong 
aefter  deaSdaege  dom  unlytel, 
sy£dan  wiges  heard  wyrm  acwealde, 
hordes  hyrdeo 

(88U-887) 

[There  sprang  up  for  Sigemund  after  his  death  no  little  fame  when 
the  man  bold  in  battle  killed  the  dragon,  the  guardian  of  the 
treasure  0  ] 

That  the  bard  should  associate  Beowulf's  victory  over  Grendel  with 
Sigemund’ s  slaying  of  the  dragon  is  significant  for  its  late  impli¬ 
cations  in  the  hero's  enouncter  with  the  dragon  that  ravages 
Geatland,  and  it  will  be  dealt  with  later;  but  it  has  present  sig¬ 
nificance  in  that  it  vividly  demonstrates  how  heroes  are  personally 
remembered  for  their  courageous  deeds 0  The  killing  of  monsters  puts 
a  hero  on  a  different  level  from  that  of  heroes  who  fight  only  against 
human  foes,  as  Bowra  suggests,  "because  their  powers  are  largely 
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unknown<> n^4  The  added  glory  which  Beowulf  has  gained  for  himself 

has  already  begun  to  be  praised  by  the  scop,,  and  his  fame,,  as  the 

Stgemund  lay  seems  to  support*  will  be  perpetuated  in  similar 

fashiono  For  Sigemund*  the  poet  goes  on  to  relate * 

o  o  owaes  wreceena  wide  maerost 
ofer  werjbeode*  wigendra  hleo* 
ellendaedmn  0 

(898-900) 

[was  by  far  the  most  famous  of  adventurers  among  men*  protector  of 
warriors  by  mighty  deeds „] 

Beowulf's  heroic  accomplishment  is  rewarded  with  treasure* 
and  he  is  proud  of  his  gifts,  unlike  Guthlac*  for  instance*  who 
scorns  worldly  wealtho  The  bestowing  of  treasure*  the  telling  of 
tales*  and  revelry  dominate  the  entire  section  which  describes  the 
celebration  of  Beowulf's  victory  over  Grendel*  and  Hrothgar's  brief 
words  of  thankfulness  to  God  are  soon  lost  amid  the  material  splen¬ 
dor  of  gold  jewellry  and  ornamented  drinking  vessels «  As  each  gift 
is  presented*  one  can  readily  see  new  lustre  added  to  Beowulf's 
glory 0  Wealtheow's  words*  just  preceding  the  brief  description  of 
the  group's  retiring  for  the  evening*  reflect  the  essentially  anthro¬ 
pocentric  attitude  of  the  poenio 

Hafast  J?u  gefered*  J>aet  3e  feor  ond  neah 
ealne  wideferhjs  weras  ehtigab* 
efne  swa  side  swa  sae  bebugeS* 
windgeard*  weallaso 

(1221-12210 

[Thou  hast  brought  it  about  that  far  and  near  men  ever  praise  thee* 
even  as  far  as  the  sea  hems  in  the  home  of  the  winds*  the  headlands „] 

Beowulf's  attitude  towards  his  next  fight*  the  struggle 
against  Grendel* s  mother*  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  heroic 
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outlook  which  characterizes  his  first  battle  against  Grendelo  It  is 
still  the  same  confident  hero  who  admonishes  the  grieving  leader 
of  the  ScyldingSo 

Ne  sorga,  snotor  gumal  Selre  bid  aeghwaem, 
paet  he  his  freond  wrece,  ponne  he  fela  murneo 
Ure  aeghwylc  sceal  ende  gebidan 

worulde  lifes,  wyrce  se  pe  mote 

domes  aer  deape ;  paet  bid  drihtguman 
unlifgendum  aefter  selesto 

(138U-1389) 

[Sorrow  not,  wise  warrior 0  It  is  better  for  each  to  avenge  his 
friend  than  greatly  to  mourn 0  Each  of  us  must  needs  await  the  end 
of  life  in  the  world;  let  him  who  can  achieve  fame  ere  death „ 

That  is  best  for  a  noble  warrior  when  life  is  overc ] 

It  is  this  outlook  that  prevails  throughout  the  poem,  contrary  as  it 

is  to  any  Christian  perspective o  Our  view  is  directed  primarily, 

if  not  totally,  towards  the  heroic  accomplishment  of  Beowulf  in 

his  attempts  to  "achieve  fame  ere  deatho" 

The  heroic  stance  of  Beowulf  is  contrasted  with  Unferth ‘s 

lack  of  response  to  the  challenge  and  to  the  opportunity  for  winning 

glory  which  seeking  out  Grendel’s  mother  affords *>  The  son  of 

Ecglaf ,  unlike  Beowulf,  does  not  fulfil  the  boasts  that  he  makes 

when  mead  has  bolstered  his  courage D  Unferth,  the  poet  says, 

selfa  ne  dorste 
under  yda  gewin  aldre  genepan, 
drihtscype  dreogan;  paer  he  dome  forleas, 
ellenmaerdumo  Ne  waes  paem  odrum  swa, 
sy  pan,  he  hine  to  gu  e  gegyred  haefde0 

(11*68-11*72) 

[He  himself  durst  not  risk  his  life  beneath  the  tossing  of  the  waves, 
accomplish  heroic  deeds »  There  he  forfeited  fame,  repute  for  might „ 
Not  so  was  it  with  the  other  when  he  had  clad  himself  for  war0  ] 

Unferth* s  refusal  to  meet  the  challenge  is  to  his  discredit;  Beowulf* s 
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action,,  on  the  other  hand*  is  lauded 0  Beowulf  does  not  forfeit 
fame  nor  repute  for  might,  and  this  receives  the  poet's  praise,. 

The  hero's  attitude  is  still  the  Germanic  outlook  with 
which  he  viewed  Grendel’s  wrongful  attacks,  and  it  would  seem  to 
run  contrary  to  Rogers'  claim  that  the  second  fight  represents  a 
deterioration  in  Beowulf’s  motives  for  fighting  Grendel’s  mother 0 
Rogers  charges  that  in  this  fight 

Beowulf  is  more  of  a  Germanic  hero  and  less  of  a  Christian  knight „ 

He  speaks  now  of  revenge  and  glory,  not  of  God’s  judgment „  This 
time  Hrothgar  has  offered  him  gold  as.  s,  reward  for  success,  and 
Beowulf  accepts  the  loan  of  Hruntingo"- 

This  argument  is  faulty,  furthermore,  because  although  ” Grendel’s 
mother  is  not  so  clearly  the  foe  of  God,  and  she  does  not  attack 
without  provocation,”  D  as  Rogers  observes,  she  is  a  loathsome 
creature  i-rho  is  hostile  to  man<>  It  is  true  that  the  poet  does 
seem  to  extend  some  sympathy  to  her  when  he  says,  "wolde  hire  bearn 
wrecan,/angan  eaferan'1  (I51t6=15>li7)  [She  was  minded  to  avenge  her 
child,  her  only  son],  but  his  pity  is  quickly  withdrawn  and  com¬ 
pletely  obscured  in  the  subsequent  description  of  Beowulf’s  perilo 
Grendel’s  mother  is  a  monster,  the  mother  of  God’s  foe,  and  surely 
that  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  slaying  of  Aeschere  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Grendel’s  claw  to  be  avengedo  Hrothgar ’s  offer  of  much 
reward,  furthermore,  does  not  receive  comment  by  Beowulf)  instead, 
he  speaks  of  winning  fame  for  himself  in  the  same  fashion  in  which 
he  promises  Hrothgar  that  he  will  '’accomplish  deeds  of  heroic  might, 
or  endure  [his]  last  day  in  the  mead  hall”  (636-638)0  Now  against 
Grendel’s  mother  he  makes  a  similar  declarations  ’’Each  of  us  must 
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needs  await  the  end  of  life  in  the  world!  let  him  who  can  achieve 
fame  ere  death”  (1386-1388)0 

Beowulf’s  acceptance  of  Hrunting  should  not  be  taken  as  an 

indictment  against  him,  nor  as  contributing  to  his  difficulties  in 

the  fight It  would  be  unchi valrous  for  him  not  to  accept 

Unferth's  offer „  Secondly,  the  sword  receives  the  wholehearted  com 

mendation  of  the  narrator ,  and  the  tone  that  he  establishes  in  his 

description  of  the  famous  blade  would  seem  to  preclude  any  possible 

discredit  to  Beowulf  for  accepting  its  use„  The  poet  says* 

waes  paem  haeftmece  Hrunting  nama; 

jpaet  waes  an  foran  ealdgestreona; 

ecg  waes  iren,  atertanum  fah, 

ahyrded  heajposwate;  naefre  hit  aet  hilde  ne  swac 

manna  aengum  jpara  j3e  hit  mid  mundum  bewand 

se  <je  gryresi5as  gegan  dorste, 

folcstede  faraj  naes  ]saet  forma  si‘, 

Jjaet  hit  ellenweorc  aefnan  sceolde,, 

(Ui57”lU6i+) 

[That  hilted  sword  was  called  Hrunting j  it  was  an  excellent  old 
treasurej  the  brand  was  iron,  marked  with  poisonous  twigs,  hardened 
in  the  blood  of  battle „  It  never  failed  any  men  in  war  who  seized 
it  with  their  hands,  who  ventured  to  go  on  dire  journeys,  to  the 
meeting -place  of  foes„] 

Beowulf  has  used  swords  against  sea-monsters  previously, and  the 
precautions  which  he  takes  by  wearing  armor  in  this  fight,  unlike 
his  previous  disregard  for  wearing  helmet  and  corslet  against 
Grendel,  serve  him  well  in  preventing  the  she -wolf's  knife  from 
piercing  hirrio^ 


That  Hrunting  fails  can  better  be  attributed  to  one  of  two 
things!  first,  that  the  poet,  not  wishing  to  make  this  fight  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  earlier  struggle,  emphasizes  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  the  match,  in  order  to  make  the  achievement  appear  more  glorious! 
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secondly,,  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  fated  that  Hrunting  should 
maintain  its  repute;  for  swords.,  like  heroes,,  are  granted  or  denied 
success  in  war®  The  sword,  the  poet  relates, 

o o ogeswac 

<5eodne  aet  jsearfej  Solode  aer  fela 
hondgemota,  helm  oft  gescaer, 

faeges  fyrdhraegl;  <3a  waes  forma  si6 
deorum  madme,  J>aet  his  dom  alaego 

(15211-1*28) 

[failed  the  prince  in  his  need®  It  had  endured  in  times  past  many 
battles,  often  had  cut  through  the  helmet,  the  mail  of  a  doomed 
man.  That  was  the  first  time  for  the  costly  treasure  that  its  re¬ 
pute  failedo  3 

Beowulf,  furthermore,  does  not  blame  the  sirord  for  failing  him  in 

his  attempts  to  win  glory,  but  he  tells  Hrothgar  that  the  weapon  is 

worthy  and  to  Unferth  he  says  that  he  ”  ooofconne  gu  3  wine  godne 

tealde"  (1810)  [counted  him  (ice®  Hrunting)  a  good  friend  in  battle  ]Q 

When  Hrunting  does  fail,  however,  Beowulf  does  not  despair, 

but  trusts  in  his  strength.,  ’’Thus  a  man  must  needs  do,”  the  poet 

says,  '’when  he  is  minded  to  gain  lasting  praise  in  war  nor  cares  for 

his  life”  (153U~1536)o  Ever  minded  to  achieve  glory,  Beowulf 

struggles  with  Grendel’s  mother  and  is  stabbed  by  her  knife „  His 

corslet,  however,  ,fWid  ord  ond  wi<3  ecge  ingang  forstod"  (15U9) 

[opposed  the  entrance  of  point  and  edge],.  Once  again,  God's  help  in 

this  difficulty  is  relegated  to  a  position  of  secondary  importance® 

The  narrator  declares, 

Haefde  6a  forsidod  sunu  EcgJjeowes 

under  gynne  grand,  Geata  cempa, 

nemne  him  headobyrne  helpe  gefremede, 
herenet  hearde,--  ond  halig  God 
gewoeld  wigsigor ® 


(1S50-155U) 


[Then  the  son  of  Ecgtheow*  the  hero  of  the  Geats*  would  have  found 
death  under  the  wide  waters  *  if  the  war  corslet*  the  stout  battle 
net*  had  not  afforded  him  help*  and  if  holy  God  had  not  achieved 
victory  in  war„] 

God’s  help  appears  to  be  very  vague  when  the  poet  relates  that 

r oder a  Raedend  hit  on  ryht  gesced 

ydeHce*  syjadan  he  eft  astodo 

(1555=1557) 

[the  Ruler  of  the  heavens  brought  about  a  right  issue  with  ease* 
when  once  more  he  stood  upQ] 

It  is  not  at  all  made  certain  that  God  has  helped  Beowulf  to  get  to 
his  feet  again*  and  if  the  help  is  merely  in  allowing  Beowulf  to  see 
the  "ealdsweord  eoteniscn  (1558)  [old  sword  of  giants]  hanging  on  the 
wall  of  the  cave*  it  seems  very  slight  indeed,,  At  the  exact  time  of 
the  struggle*  the  narrator  does  not  mention  that  God  has  revealed 
the  sword  to  the  hero  in  his  need;  it  is  only  during  Beowulf’s 
report  to  Hrothgar  that  it  is  mentioned,.  As  a  result*  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  focused  firectly  on  Beowulf’s  action*  not  upon  any  divine 
as si stance o 

In  contrast*  God’s  help  is  perfectly  explicit  in  the  Christian 

poetry „  When  Guthlac  is  in  dire  trouble*  attacked  by  the  fiends 

from  hell*  there  is  no  ambiguity  about  God*  s  part  in  the  victory,, 

God*  s  messenger*  the  saint  Bartholomew*  easily  defeats  the  enemy 

and  rescues  Guthlac* s  spirit  from  their  foul  grip,, 

Haefde  Gudlaces  gaest  in  gewealdum 

modig  mundbora*  meahtum  spedig* 

|>eostra  |>egnas  jpreaniedlum  bond* 
nyd  onsetteo 

(69U-697) 

[The  dauntless  guardian*  rich  in  his  powers*  had  Guthlac* s  spirit 
in  his  keeping;  he  fettered  the  servants  of  darkness  with  afflictions* 
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laid  distress  upon  them0  J 

The  saint  is  sent  by  God  to  declare  His  orders  to  the  troops  from 
hell;  they  are  not  to  injure  Guthlac’s  body,  but  to  heal  his  pains o 
In  Andreas ,  too,  it  is  God’s  power  that  is  emphasized,  not 
man’s  worth 0  Andrew  is  always  the  Lord 9 s  agent,  whereas  Beowulf  is 
His  partner  o  The  pilot  and  crew  who  accomplish  the  long  voyage  to 
the  Mermedonian  land  in  only  three  days  are  the  Lord  and  His  angels; 
it  is  God  who  suddenly  puts  to  death  the  seven  heathen  guards  who 
stand  before  the  prison  in  which  Matthew  is  held;  and  it  is  God  who 
heals  Andrew  and  who  causes  the  miraculous  deluge  that  covers  the 
earth  <,  Throughout  the  poem  it  is  made  clear  that  all  glory  must  be 
ascribed  to  God  and  not  to  man0 

A  parallel  is  suggested  between  the  strange  melting  of  the 
huge  sword  that  Beowulf  uses  against  Grendel’s  mother  and  the  melt” 
ing  of  the  enemies’  swords  in  Andreas o  But  again  the  outlook  of 
the  two  poets  is  completely  different,  for  in  Beowulf  it  is  clear 
that  it  is  the  poisonous  blood  of  the  monster  that  has  caused  the 
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blade  to  meltv  ;  in  Andreas ,  however,  God  intervenes  and  saves  the 

guiltless  youth  by  causing  the  swords  of  the  cannibals  to  melt  and 

to  be  rendered  ineffectual 0 

Het  waepen  wera  wexe  geli cost- 
on  £>am  or  lege  eall  formeltan, 

{>y  laes  scyldhatan  scedeTan  mihton, 
egle  ondsacan,  ecga  £>ry<5umo 

(nl£-nU8) 

[He  bade  the  weapons  of  the  men  melt  all  away  in  the  baittle  like 
wax,  so  that  the  wicked  persecutors,  the  horrible  foes,  could  do 
no  hurt  by  the  strength  of  swords  0  ] 
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Beowulf  is  jubilant  about  his  victory  and  takes  pleasure  in 
his  booty,  the  ornamented  hilt  and  Grendel8 s  heado  The  hero  regards 
them  as  "tires  to  taene"  (165U)  [tokens  of  glory ]<,  The  praise  of 
the  narrator ^  furthermore ,  reflects  genuine  admiration  for  Beowulf's 
heroic  deeds 

Ba  com  in  gah  ealdor  5egna, 
daedcene  mon  dom  gewurfcad, 
haele  hildeor  Hrobgar  gretario 

(161^-16116) 

[Then  the  prince  of  the  thanes,  the  man  bold  in  deeds ,  made  glorious 
with  fame 5  the  hero  terrible  in  battle,  came  in  to  greet  Hrothgaro  ] 

A  concern  for  personal  fame  and  glory  clearly  dominates  Beowulf's 

report  to  Hrothgar,  even  though  he  makes  two  passing  references  to 

God's  protection  and  aido  Beowulf  says  that  "aetrihte  waes/gu6 

getwaefed,  nymbe  mec  God  scylde"  (l657"l6£8)  [the  fight  was  all 

but  ended,,  if  God  had  not  protected  me  ]j  secondly,  he  declares  that 

the  "ylda  Wald  end"  (l66l)  [Ruler  of  men]  allowed  him  to  see  the  old 

sword  on  the  wall  (l662-l663)o  This  acknowledgement,  however,  is 

obscured  by  the  praise  which  he  receives  from  Hrothgar,  and  at  best, 

it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  saying,  "Fate  was  on  my  sideo" 

This  is  borne  out  in  Beowulf's  report  of  the  battle  to  Hygelac,  when 

he  describes  his  victory  <> 

holm  heolfre  weoll,  ond  ic  heafde  becearf 
in  bam  [gu^Jsele  Grendeles  modor 
eacnum  ecgum;  unsofte  |sonan 
feorh  obferede^  naes  ic  faege  J>a  gyto 

(2138-2110.) 


[The  water  welled  with  blood,  and  in  that  hall  in  the  depths  I  cut 
off  the  head  of  Grendel*  s  mother  with  a  gigantic  swordj  with  vio¬ 
lence  I  tore  her  life  from  herj  I  was  not  yet  doomed  to  death „  ] 


Beowulf's  response  indicates  that  he  is  confident  in  his  ability  to 

defeat  any  foe  if  fate  is  on  his  side o  He  has  always  maintained 

that  Fate  often  helps  the  "unfaegne  eorlf!  (573)  [undoomed  warrior] 

if  his  valor  is  good,*  and  he  recognizes  that  he  has  not  been  doomed 

to  die  in  this  battle 0  Similarly,  in  his  account  to  Hygelac,  he  says,, 

J}aer  waes  Hondscio  hild  onsaege, 
feorhbealu  faegum, 

(2076=2077) 

[There  was  war  fatal  to  Hondscio  ,  a  violent  death  to  the  doomed  man,  ] 

It  is  precisely  this  spirit  of  bravado  which  permeates 

Beowulf  that  is  so  dissimilar  to  the  lack  of  personal  glorification 

in  Andreas ,  for  example.  When  Matthew  is  attacked  by  the  Mermedon- 

ian  cannibals ,  he  readily  submits  to  endure  whatever  affliction  God 

has  ordained  for  him  (72=75)°  Sorrowfully,  he  addresses  Gods 

A  ic  symles  waes 
on  wega  gehwam  willan  lines 
georn  on  mode;  nu  <3urh  geohba  sceal 
daede  fremman  swa  pa  dumb  an  neat, 

(6U-67) 

[Ever  at  all  times  have  I  been  eager  in  mind  to  follow  Thy  will  in 
every  way;  now  through  tribulations  I  must  suffer  like  the  dumb 
cattle, ] 

His  submission  is  lauded  by  the  Christian  poet  where  it  would  re= 
ceive  only  Beowulf's  scorn.  Thus  when  Hrothgar  resigns  himself 
to  another  period  of  renex^ed  strife  after  Aeschere  has  been  slain, 
Beowulf  rouses  him  to  action  by  saying,  "It  is  better  for  each  to 
avenge  his  friend  than  greatly  to  mourn"  (138^=1385)  °  The  Beowulf 
poet  indicates  his  admiration  for  heroic  action  when  he  relates  that 
Unferth  "forfeited  fame,  repute  for  might"  (ll*70-ll*71)  °  Then  he 


adds  approvingly 


ne  waes  £>aem  obrura  swa, 
syS|>an  he  bine  to  gube  gegyred  haefde„ 

(Utfl-lU72) 

[Not  so  was  it  with  the  other  when  he  had  clad  himself  for  war0  ] 
Beowulf  returns  in  triumph  to  his  homeland  and  shows  him¬ 
self  to  be  not  only  a  great  hero  but  also  a  loyal  retainer »  The 
poet  then  passes  quickly  over  Ms  career,  praising  Mm  for  Ms  ex¬ 
emplary  life,  and  stating  that  in  time  he  became  kingo  The  narra¬ 
tor’s  next  statement  immediately  warns  of  a  reversal  of  fortune 
against  Beowulf,  for  it  is  strikingly  reminiscent  of  the  manner  in 
wMch  he  has  characterized  Hrothgar’s  rules 

he  geheold  tela 

fiftig  wintra  waes  ba  frod  cyMng, 
eald  e^»elweard0  0  o  o 

(2208-2210) 

[He  ruled  well  for  fifty  years —he  was  then  an  aged  king,  an  old 
guardian  of  the  lando] 

TMs  parallels  Hrothgar’s  reign,  for  in  Ms  parting  words  to 
Beowulf,  the  leader  of  the  Danes  had  told  Mm,  '"Swa  ic  Hring-Dena 
hund  missera/weold  under  wolcnum”  (1769-1770)  [Thus  I  ruled  over 
the  Ring -Danes  under  the  heavens  for  fifty  years  ]e  He  had  gone  on 
to  say  that 

edwenden  cwom, 

gym  aefter  gomene,  seo^ban  Grendel  wearb, 
ealdgewinna,  ingenga  min0 

(177U-1776) 

[a  reverse  came  upon  me  in  my  land,  sorrow  after  joy,  when  Grendel 
grew  to  be  a  foe  of  many  years,  my  vi  si  tan  to  ] 

The  pattern  of  a  rise  and  later  decline  is  thus  established,  and 


this  sense  of  imminent  disaster  is  reinforced  by  the  double  refer- 

ence  to  Beowulf's  age)  for  Hrothgar® s  affliction  beset  him  when  he 

became  old,  his  age  and  grey  hair  being  alluded  to  numerous  times 
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throughout  the  poem o' 

The  narrator  has  prepared  us,  therefore,  for  trouble,  and 
it  is  swift  in  coming 0  Beowulf  rules  well,  until  that  time  that 

o  o  0an  ongan 

deorcum  nihtum  draca  rics[i]an, 

se  c)e  on  hea(um)  h(aej>)e  hord  beweotode, 

stanbeorh  steapneo 

(2210-2213) 

[a  dragon  which  guarded  treasure  in  a  burial  mound,  a  steep  rock, 
began  to  show  his  might  on  the  dark  nights „ ] 

The  dragon  has  been  provoked  by  some  man  who  takes  a  flagon  from 
the  hoard,  and  to  this  extent,  his  wrath  is  understandable <>  But 
Ho  Lo  Rogers*  conclusion, 

Grendel  was  God’s  foej  the  Dragon  is  notooooThe  Dragon’s  rage  is  not 
unjust,  for  he  was  provoked  by  theft  from  the  hoard, 

fails  to  take  several  important  facts  into  account.,  In  the  first 
place,  dragons,  provoked  or  not,  are  hardly  to  be  viewed  as  benefi¬ 
cent  creatures  or  as  sharing  the  same  morality  as  men)  they  are 
usually  associated  with  evil, ^3  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Grendel*  s  glove  is  devised  ,!d.eofles  craeftum  ond  dracan  fellum” 
(2088)  [by  the  power  of  the  devil  and  with  dragon  skins  ]„ 

The  dragon’s  wrath  and  the  devastation  which  it  inflicts, 
moreover,  far  exceed  the  provocation., 

Waes  se  fruma  egeslic 
leodum  on  lande,  swa  hyt  lungre  wear "5 
on  hyra  sine gi fan  sare  geendod. 


Da  se  gaest  ongan  gledum  spiwan* 
beorht  ho, fa  baernsn*  bryneleoma  stod 

eldum  on  andan;  no  jpaer  aht  cwiees 

lad  ly  ft  flog  a  laefan  wolde0 
¥aes  |jaes  wyrmes  wig  wide  gesyne* 
nearofages  nid  nean  on  feorran* 

hat ode  ond  hyndec 

o  o  o  o  o  o  o 

Haefde  ligdraca  leoda  faesten* 

ealond  utan*  eordweard  done 

gledum  forgrandeno 

(2309-2335) 

[The  first  onslaught  was  terrifying  to  the  people  in  the  land*  even 
as  it  was  speedily  ended  with  sorrow  for  their  giver  of  treasure o 
Then  the  monster  began  to  belch  forth  flames *  to  burn  the  bright 
dwellings o  The  flare  of  the  fire  brought  fear  upon  men0  The  loathly 
air-flier  wished  not  to  leave  aught  living  there 0  The  warring  of 
the  dragon  was  widely  seen*  the  onslaught  of  the  cruel  foe  far  and 
near*  how  the  enemy  of  the  people  of  the  Geats  wrought  despite  and 
devastation.,  o  o  oThe  fire-dragon  had  destroyed  with  flames  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  his  subjects*  the  land  by  the  sea  from  without*  the  country- 
side,.  ] 

We  do  not  expect  Beowulf  to  consider  the  attack  as  just  payment  for 
the  rifling  of  the  hoard*  since  he  receives  the  flagon  (2i*05=2ij06) 
and  does  not  seem  to  regard  fighting  for  the  treasure  to  be  wrong 
Furthermore*  the  encounter  with  the  dragon  affords  another  opportunity 
for  him  to  demonstrate  his  capabilities  as  a  slayer  of  monsters  and 
as  a  protector  of  men0  That  there  is  treasure  in  the  offing  and  fame 
to  be  won  by  killing  the  dragon  recall  the  wealth  and  renown  gained 
by  Sigemund*  whom  the  scop  terms  "iooivaes  wreccena  wide  maerost/ 
ofer  werbeode”  (898=899)  [was  by  far  the  most  famous  of  adventurers 
among  men]. 

Thus  it  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  Beowulf* s  heroic  nature 
that  he  vows  vengeance*  for  he  has  been  successful  in  every  past  ex¬ 
ploit  o  Uttering  words  of  boasting*  the  hero  says* 
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Ic  genebde  fela 

guba  on  geogoSej  gyt  ic  wylle, 
frod  folces  weard  faehcJe  sec an, 
maerbu  frermnan,  gif  mec  se  mans ce aba 
of  eordsele  ut  gesecebo 

(2511-2515) 

[In  my  youth.  I  passed  through  many  battles!  yet  I,  aged  protector 
of  the  people,  wish  to  seek  the  fight,  to  achieve  the  heroic  deed, 
if  the  foul  foe  comes  out  of  his  cave  to  face  mec ] 

The  charge  made  against  Unfertile  that  ”he  himself  durst  not  risk  his 
life  beneath  the  tossing  of  the  waves s  accomplish  heroic  deeds” 
(li4.68-ll4.7O) ^  will  not  be  able  to  be  levied  against  Beowulf »  Beowulf 
does  not  !!forfeit  fame,  repute  for  might”  (ll4.7O-ll4.7i)  o  ”Great  cat¬ 
astrophes  are  occasions  for  heroes  to  make  their  greatest  efforts 
and  perform  their  finest  feats, Bowra  asserts,  and  Beowulf  is 
prepared  to  meet  his  greatest  foe,  the  dragon 0 

The  daring  deeds  by  which  a  hero  gains  fame  are  performed 
alonej  thus  Beowulf  fights  Grendel  unaided  (I2I4.-I4.26),  he  goes  against 
Grendel’s  mother  alone  (1376-1377 )  <»  he  achieves  fame  in  the  battle 
against  the  Frisians  because  of  his  solitary  deeds  (2359-2362),  and 
now  alone  he  seeks  combat  with  the  dragon „  Beowulf,  still  the  con¬ 
fident  hero  that  he  was  in  his  youth,  is  mindful  to  ’’accomplish  heroic 
deeds”  (2535) 3  and  he  tells  his  retainers, 

Nis  J>aet  eower  sib, 
ne  gemet  mannes,  nefn(e)  min  anes, 
jaaet  he  wi5  aglaecearx  eofobo  daele, 
eorlscype  efne0  Ic  mid  elne  sceall 
gold  gegangan,  obde  gub  nimeb, 
feorhbealu  frecne  frean  eowemei 

(2532-2537) 

[This  is  not  your  venture,  nor  is  it  in  any  man's  power,  except  mine 
alone,  to  strive  with  his  strength  against  the  monster,  to  perform 
heroic  deeds  „  With  my  might  I  shall  gain  the  gold!  or  war,  a  per- 
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ilous  death5  shall  carry  off  your  prince »] 

His  heroic  boast  is  uttered  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  declared;,  ”X  shall  achieve  fame  for  myself  with  Hrunting*  or 
death  will  carry  me  off”  (lU90-ll$l) . 

Beowulf’s  vow  to  seek  the  dragon  alone  receives  the  narra¬ 
tor’s  admiration  and  praises 

strengo  getruwode 

anes  mannes;  ne  bi  j  swylc  earges  si3! 

(251*0-2  Ski) 

[He  trusted  in  the  strength  of  a  single  man0  Such  is  no  coward*  s 
venture  0  ] 

Similarly*  Sigemund’s  great  fame  is  gained  by  his  slaying  the 

dragon  and  winning  the  ring -hoard  unaided! 

he  under  harne  stan* 
ae|)el±nges  bearn  ana  geneSde 
frecne  daede*  ne  waes  him  Fitela  mid0 

(887-889) 

[Under  the  grey  stone  he  ventured  alone*  the  son  of  a  chieftain*  on 
the  daring  deeds  Fitela  was  not  with  him.o  ] 

The  attitude  of  the  narrator  clearly  implies  that  the  greatest  fame 

to  be  won  is  through  singular  achievement!  it  is  personal  glory  that 

heroes  seek  and  for  which  they  are  prepared  to  risk  their  lives « 

Beowulf  is  determined  to  fight  the  dragon  alone*  even  though 

his  counsellors  have  pleaded  with  him 

paet  he  ne  grette  goldweard  jpione* 
lete  hyne  licgean*  Ip&er  he  longe  waes* 
wicum  wuni an  o?>  woruldende0 

(3081-3083) 

[not  to  approach  the  guardian  of  the  gold  but  to  let  him  lie  there* 
where  long  he  had  been;  bide  in  his  dwelling  till  the  end  of  the 
world o ] 

But  Wiglaf's  criticism  of  his  leader  cannot  be  taken  as  proof  of 
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Beowulf’s  being  n spiritually  unguarded  because  of  his  pride ,  H  as 
Goldsmith  argues, for  it  is  the  same  heroic  pride  that  causes  him 
not  to  heed  Hygelac’s  plea  to  let  the  Danes  settle  their  own  affairs 
(1992-1997)  and  which  urges  him  to  win  personal  glory 0  11  The  code  by 

which  [a  hero]  lives  is  a  code  of  honor  which  is  not  a  universal 
requirement  like  law/’  Wc  Ho  Auden  declares,  11  but  an  individual  one , 
that  which  I  require  of  myself « » o » Because  Wiglaf  is  not  of  the 
same  heroic  mettle  as  Beowulf ,  he  cannot  fully  realize  why  Beowulf 
must  engage  in  this  combat ;  that  not  to  do  so  would  run  counter  to 
his  personal  ethos „ 

Although  Beowulf  is  troubled  by  ”J>eostrum  ge£>oncum"  (2332) 
[dark  thoughts  ],  unlike  Andrew,  who  submits  without  resistance  to 
his  oppressors,  he  courageously  pledges  to  seek  out  the  dragon  and 
he  promises  that  he  will  not 


o  o  obeorges  weard 

oferfleon  fotes  trem,  ac  unc  [furfur]  sceal 
weor&an  aet  wealle,  swa  unc  wyrd  geteo^, 

Metod  manna  gehwaes  o 

(252U-2527) 

[give  back  the  space  of  a  foot  before  the  keeper  of  the  barrow,  but 
the  fight  shall  be  between  us  at  the  wall,  as  Fate,  the  master  of 
every  man,  shall  decide  for  us»] 

The  attitude  which  is  reflected  in  his  statement  that  Fate  will 
grant  fame  to  the  victor  of  his  choice  carries  the  same  import  as 
Beowulf’s  earlier  comment  before  the  Grendel  fight,  that  ’’wise  God, 
the  holy  Lord,  shall  award  fame  to  whatever  side  seems  good  to  Him’’ 
(685-687 )<>  Fate  arbitrarily  grants  or  witholds  success  in  battle  0 

It  is  fate  and  not  punishment  for  the  sin  of  superbia  that  is 
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responsible  for  Beowulf 8  s  days  to  have  come  to  an  endo  The  narra¬ 
tor  makes  this  explicit  in  his  statement * 

da  waes  eall  sceacen 


dogorgerimeso 

(2727-2728) 

[Then  all  his  length  of  days  was  passed  away0  ] 

Monsters*  too*  are  under  fate's  decree*  for  Grendel* s  days  are 
similarly  numbered s 


wiste  |p»e  geomor 

jpaet  his  aldres  waes  ende  gegongen* 
dogera  daegritn0 

(821-823) 


[He  knew  but  too  well  the  end  of  his  life  was  come*  the  full  count 
of  his  days0  ] 

Thus  Beowulf's  sword*  too*  is  not  destined  to  help  him  against  the 
dragon  (2682=2683)*  and  the  hero  receives  a  mortal  wound 0-^ 

Beowulf's  satisfaction  with  the  life  he  has  lived*  particu¬ 
larly  since  he  has  probed  his  mind  before  the  encounter  to  determine 
whether  he  has  broken  "ealde  rdht"  (2330)  [established  law]*  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  does  not  regard  his  motivations  in  fighting  for  the 
treasure  hoard  to  be  blameworthy <>  It  is  not  with  any  suggestion  of 
regret  that  he  tells  Wiglaf* 


Ic  daes  leode  heold 
f if  tig  wintraj  naes  se  folccyning* 
ymbsittendra  aenig  Sara* 

£>e  mec  guSwinum  gretan  dorste* 
egesan  5eon0  Ic  on  earde  bad 
maelgesceafta*  heold  min  tela* 
ne  sohte  searoniSas*  ne  me  swor  fela 
aSa  on  unrihto  Ic  Saes  ealles  maeg 
feorhbennum  seoc  gefean  habban; 

forSam  me  witan  ne  cfearf  Waldend  fira 
morSgrbealo  maga*  honne  min  sceaced 


- 
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Hf  of  Hce0 

(2732-27U3) 

[I  have  ruled  this  people  for  fifty  years e  There  was  no  people's 
king  among  the  nations  who  durst  come  against  me  with  swords ,  or 
oppress  me  with  dread 0  I  have  lived  the  appointed  span  in  my  land, 
guarded  well  my  portion,  contrived  no  crafty  attacks,  nor  sworn  many 
oaths  unjustly o  Stricken  with  mortal  wounds,  I  can  rejoice  in  all 
this;  wherefore  the  Ruler  of  men  has  no  cause  to  blame  me  for  the 
slaughter  of  kinsmen,  when  my  life  passes  out  from  my  bodyc  ] 

In  every  way  Beowulf  has  been  an  exemplary  leader  according  to  the 

Germanic  codec 

The  attitude  revealed  in  Guthlac's  last  words  as  he  surveys 
his  life,  however,  is  completely  different  from  the  last  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  heroic  warrior,  Beowulf 0  Guthlac  reveals  to  his  ser¬ 
vant  a  miracle  which  occurred  to  him  previously  and  which  he  has 
never  revealed  to  anyone » 

Jjy  laes  J>aet  wundredan  weras  ond  idesa, 
ond  on  geal  gut  an,  gieddum  maenden 

bi  me  lifgendumo 

(1232-123U) 

[lest  men  and  women  should  have  marvelled  at  it  and  told  it  forth 
in  mockery,  spread  it  in  songs,  while  I  was  alive 0  ] 

Beowulf’s  wondrous  vanquishing  of  Grendel,  however,  is  proclaimed 

in  his  honor o  The  narrator  says,  ’’Baer  waes  Beowulf es/maer^o 

maened”  (856-857)  [There  Beowulf's  fame  was  proclaimed],  and  he 

describes  how  the  scop  spontaneously  makes  a  story  of  Beowulf ' s 

exploit  % 


secg  eft  ongan 

si  <5  Beowulfes  snyttrum  styrian, 
ond  on  sped  wrecan  spel  gerade, 
wordum  wrixlan. 

(871-87U) 

[The  man  began  again  wisely  to  frame  Beowulf's  exploit  and  skil- 


■ 
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fully  to  make  deft  measures *  to  deal  in  words  „  ] 

It  is  through  song  that  a  hero®  s  reputation  is  established  and 
perpetuated 3  and  therefore  Beowulf* s  retainers  ride  about  his 
burial  mound*  exalting  his  heroic  deeds  0  The  narrator*  moreover* 
approves  of  their  action*  and  he  says* 

swa  hit  gede(fe)  bi6* 
i>aet  mon  his  winedryhten  wordum  hergeQ 

(317U-3175) 

[Thus  it  is  fitting  that  a  man  should  extol  his  friendly  lord  in 
words  o ] 

That  Guthlac ®s  satisfaction  is  totally  unlike  a  heroic  war¬ 
rior's  pride  in  his  behavior  is  readily  evidenced  when  the  saint 
declares  to  his  attendant* 

Huru*  ic  nolde  sylf 
]?urh  gielpcwide  gaestes  mines 
frofre  gelettan*  ne  faeder  mines 
aefre  geaefnan*  aebylg  godeSo 

(123U=1237) 

[Verily*  I  myself  in  my  life  was  never  minded  by  boastful  speech 
to  ham  fly  soul*s  well-being*  nor  ever  to  draw  down  the  wrath  of 
God  my  Father,,  ] 

Beowulf  is  concerned  about  the  regard  of  men*  that  nothing  will 
mar  his  earthly  fame  and  glory ;  Guthlac*  however*  is  positively 
opposed  to  boastful  speech*  for  his  glory  lies  solely  in  God„ 
Beowulf  is  content  to  die  because  he  has  ’’achieved  fame  ere  death" 5 
whereas  Guthlac*  longing  to  leave  this  world*  is  eager  for  his  soul 
to  speed  "on  ecne  geard*000on  selian  gesetu"  (1267=1269)  [to  its 
everlasting  home*0„oto  the  better  abode  ]„ 

Far  from  regretting  his  engagement  in  battle  with  the 
dragon  in  order  to  win  the  jewel -hoard*  Beowulf  requests  Wiglaf 


to  bring  the  treasure  to  him  so  that  he  might  gaze  upon  it  before 
he  dieso  He  tells  his  loyal  retainer * 

^aet  ic  by  seft  maege 
aefter  ma^umwelan  min  alaetan 
lif  ond  leodscipe*  J>one  ic  longe  heoldo 

(2719-2751) 

[that  after  winning  the  great  store  of  jewels*  I  may  the  more 
easily  leave  life  and  land,,  which  long  I  have  guardedo  ] 

Beowulf  is  thankful  to  the  King  of  glory*  moreover*  because  he 

has  been  able  to  gain  material  wealth  for  his  people  and  that  he 

can  sell  his  old  life  for  the  treasure  hoard  (27914--2801) »  He  is 

obviously  satisfied  with  the  exchange*  and  he  anticipates  the 

fame  which  will  be  his  as  a  result;  it  is  the  glory  to  be  enjoyed 

through  the  esteem  of  men  who  have  a  high  regard  for  heroic 

action*  not  the  glory  in  sending  one’s  soul  after  death  ”to 

Faeder  faejyum”  (188)  [in  the  Father’s  embrace]*  as  the  narrator 

had  exclaimed  earlier  in  a  pious  outburst «> 

Beowulf  is  content  to  die  heroically*  and  he  shows  no 

anxiety  about  the  state  in  which  he  has  left  the  GeatSo  ’’Beowulf* 

dying  speeches*  in  which  prescience  might  be  expected*”  Sisam 

writes*  ’’show  no  anxiety  about  the  future  of  his  people His 

last  request  makes  it  clear  that  he  expects  to  be  remembered  as 

a  hero*  not  as  a  haughty  king  whose  actions  have  effected  a 

national  catastrophe „  He  tells  Wiglaf* 

Ratal  hea'omaere  hlaew  gewyrcean 
beorhtne  aefter  baele  aet  brimes  nosan; 
se  seel  to  gemyndum  rainum  leodum 
heah  hlifian  on  Hronesnaesse* 

£aet  hit  saeli^end  sy*Aan  hat  an 
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EiowuLfes  biorh,  da.  be  brentingas 
o.fe.r  floda  genlpu  feorran  drifa  '  o 

(2902=2808) 

[Bid  the  men  famed  in  battle  raise  at  the  sea  headland  a  gleaming 
mound  after  the  burning.  It  shall  tower  high  on  Hronesness,  a 
reminder  to  my  people ,  so  that  seafarers  may  afterwards  call  it 
Beowulf* s  barrow  when  from  afar  the  ships  drive  over  the  dark  sea.  ] 

Beowulf* s  desire  is  to  be  remembered  by  men;  it  is  this,  not  the 

well-being  of  his  soul*  that  has  motivated  his  entire  career; 

glory  on  earthy  not  glory  in  heaven,  has  been  his  constant  desire « 

His  retainers  fulfil  his  last  wish,  and  they  fashion  a  pyre 

helm[um]  behongen,  hildebordum, 
deorhtum  byrnum,  swa  he  bena  waes0 

(3139-311*0) 

[hung  round  with  helmets,  battle  targes,  bright  corslets,  as  he 
had  craved o  ] 

Beowulf’s  last  request  for  an  elaborate  memorial,  and  for  the 

lasting  praise  of  men,  is  in  keeping  with  the  aspirations  of 

heroic  warriors.  Thus  Agamemnon* s  soul  tells  Achilles  to  be 

joyful  because  the  Achaeans  had  built  a  pyre  and 

built  up  a  great  and  glorious  mound,  on  a  foreland  jutting  out- 
over  the  broad  waters  of  the  Hellespont,  so  that  it  might  be. 
seen  far  out  at  sea  by  the  sailors  of  today  and  future  ages.^0 

Similarly,  in  Beowulf,  the  Geats  prepare  a  burial  mound  as  a  mem- 

orial  to  their  lords 

Geworhton  da  Wedra  leode 

hl(aew)  on  [h]li?e,  se  waes  heah  ond  brad, 

(wae ) gli oendum  wide  g(e)syne, 

ond  betimbredon  on  tyn  dagum 
beadurofes  been. 

(3156-3160) 

[Then  the  people  of  the  Weders  wrought  a  mound,  which  was  lofty 
and  broad,  at  the  edge  of  the  headland,  visible  far1  and  wide  to 
seafarers;  and  in  ten  days  they  finished  the  beacon  of  the  man 
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mighty  in  battle. ] 

Guthlac *  on  the  other  hand,*  dies  only  in  the  presence  of 
his  attendant.,  and  his  last  wish  is  that  his  sister  be  told  that 
he  win  see  her  "on  sweglwuldre"  (n87)  [in  the  glory  of  heaven] 
and  that  he  be  buried  on  the  lonely  mountain *  bis  body  "lame 
beluce"  (119U)  [closed  round  with  clay].  The  hero -saint  wants 
obscurity  in  this  life  and  takes  no  delight  in  human  glory  (l67~ 
169)  so  that  he  might  have  greater  glory  in  heaven;  the  hero,  how¬ 
ever*  desires  to  be  known  for  Ids  deeds  on  earth  in  order  that  he 
might  enjoy  fame  and  glory  by  being  remembered  by  later  genera- 
tionso  The  words  and  deeds  of  the  Christian  hero  are  brought  to 
God's  notice*  not  to  men's.  Thus  in  Guthlac  *  Bartholomew*  God's 
messenger*  declares  that  he  will  bring  the  words  and  deeds  of  the 
hero  to  God's  attentions 

see  all,  ic  his  word  ond  his  weorc  in  gewitnesse 
dryhtne  laedon.  He  his  daede  conn0 

(720-721) 

[I  shall  bring  his  words  and  his  work  to  the  knowledge  of  God; 

He  shall  know  of  his  deeds.] 

The  deeds  of  the  hero-saint  are  exalted  by  God*  and  it  is  this 
fact  that  he  cherishes  (771-772) 0 

The  hero  Beowulf*  however*  must  secure  his  fame  by  meet¬ 
ing  the  challenge  presented  by  the  dragon  who  is  ravaging  his 
land  and  from  whom  treasure  is  to  be  gained.  Heroes  must  answer 
the  call  to  adventure  or  lose  their  fame  by  having  to  rely  upon 
outside  assistance.  "Refusal  of  the  summons*"  Campbell  declares* 
"converts  the  adventure  into  its  negative ... and  the  subject. . .be- 
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comes  a  -victim  to  be  saved, Thus  Hrothgar,  who  must  rely 
upon  Beowulf  for  support,  is  not  an  heroic  figure  in  his  later 
life y  because  he  cannot  save  his  people,  he,  himself,  becomes 
a  "victim  to  be  saved,'*  Thus  the  Christian  heroes  in  Guthlac, 
Andreas ,  and  The  Fates  of  the  Apostles,  in  spite  of  their  spirit¬ 
ually  courageous  deeds,  are  essentially  unheroic  in  the  sense  that 
they  do  not  exert  their  own  egos|  instead,  they  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  their  own  wills  by  becoming  selfless,  even  to  the  extent 
of  offering  their  lives  in  martyrdom.  It  is  clear,  however, 
when  one  keeps  in  mind  Beowulf's  motivations  to  achieve  fame  and 
glory,  that  he  is  no  savior,  selflessly  giving  up  his  life  for 
his  people, 

Beowulf's  death,  regarded  by  the  narrator  as  a  victory, ^2 
and  far  from  being  any  punishment  for  pride,  is  the  only  fit  end 
for  an  heroic  character,  "At  last  comes  the  obstacle  which  can¬ 
not  be  surmounted,  the  fight  which  is  too  much  even  for  the 
greatest  and  strongest  hero,"  Bowra  states,  and  when  the  hero 
falls,  " ochis  life  is  completed  and  rounded  off,  as  it  can  hardly 
be  if  he  lives  to  safe  old  age,fl^8  Thus  Hrothgar,  although  he 
receives  the  approval  of  his  people  or  the  narrator,^  is  not  a 
hero,  because  he  does  not  risk  his  life  against  Grendel  and  lives 
to  an  inglorious  old  age,  Beowulf,  however,  does  risk  his  life, 
and  though  he  dies,  his  death  is  transcended  in  glory.  Our  ad¬ 
miration  for  Beowulf  because  of  his  glorious  death  is  aptly  des¬ 
cribed  by  Bowra,  writing  about  heroes  in  generals 
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[The  hero]  is  honoured  because  he  has  made  a  final  effort  in 
courage  and  endurance,  and  no  more  can  be  asked  of  him0  He 
gives  dignity  to  the  human  race  by  showing  of  what  feats  it  is 
capable;  he  extends  the  bounds  of  experience  for  others  and  en¬ 
hances  their  appreciation  of  life  by  the  example  of  his  abundant 
vitality o  However  much  ordinary  men  feel  themselves  to  fall 
short  of  such  an  ideal,  they  none  the  less  respect  it  because  it 
opens  up  possibilities  of  adventure  and  excitement  and  glory 
which  appeal  even  to  the  most  modest  and  most  humble <>  The  admir¬ 
ation  for  great  doings  lies  deep  in  the  human  heart,  and  com¬ 
forts  and  cheers  even  when  it  does  not  stir  to  emulation* 

Heroes  are  the  champions  of  man’s  ambition  to  pass  beyond  the 
oppressive  limits  of  human  frailty  to  a  fuller  and  more  vivid 
life,  to  win  as  far  as  possible  a  self-sufficient  manhood,  which 
refuses  to  admit  that  anything  is  too  difficult  for  it,  and  is 
content  even  in  failure 
of  which  it  is  capable * 

Beowulf’s  death,  therefore,  rounds  off  his  heroic  life*  One 

needs  only  to  visualize  Beowulf  seeking  outside  assistance, 

like  Hrothgar  against  Grendel,  to  see  how  incompatible  this 

would  be  with  the  pride  and  confidence  he  has  consistently 

demonstrated o  Pride  is  part  of  the  hero’s  character;  thus  to 

charge  Beowulf  with  the  Christian  sin  of  superbia  is  to  fail  to 

comprehend  the  nature  of  heroism * 

The  spirit  of  Beowulf  aligns  fully  with  heroic  poetry 

in  that  it  celebrates  the  achievements  of  exceptional  human 

beings o  In  poems  written  from  a  Christian  point  of  view,  however, 

all  glory  is  centered  in  heaven*  Men’s  souls  are  of  primary 

importance,  not  the  praise  of  men*  Thus  Guthlac’s  soul  is  borne 

by  the  angel’s  ”to  ^am  long  an  gefean”  (130?)  [to  lasting  joy], 

and  songs  of  triumph  are  sung  by  troops  of  angels,  not  to  the 

personal  glory  of  Guthlac,  but  to  the  ’’heah^rym  godes”  (132U) 

[great  glory  of  God]*  In  Andreas,  too,  praise  is  sung  not  to 
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provided  that  it  has  made  every  effort 
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the  saint’s  honor ,  but  to  God  whose  "ooblaed  ofer  eall/in 
heofon^rymme  halgum  scineo”  (1719-1720)  [glory  gleams  over 
all  the  saints  in  heavenly  majesty ]D 

Beowulf ,  however®  closes  with  a  final  celebration  of 
its  heroo  The  hero’s  retainers ,  not  angels  in  heaven,  speak 
"ymb  w(er)f*  (3172)  [of  the  man]  and  they  exalt  his  heroic 
deeds  t 


eahtodan  eorlscipe  ond  his  ellenweorc 
dugu'um  demdoru 

(3173-317U) 

[They  exalted  his  heroic  life  and  praised  his  valorous  deed 
with  all  their  strength*,] 

Fame  and  glory ,  the  chief  motivating  factors  of  a 

hero,  must  take  precedence  over  attempts  to  establish  Beowulf 

as  an  ideal  kingj^  and  since  these  goals  are  opposed  to  the 

attitudes  expressed  in  the  early  Christian  poetry,  it  is  incon- 

gruous  to  attempt  to  adopt  a  hero  whose  outlook  is,  in  fact, 

contrary  to  them 0  The  final  judgement  of  Beowulf’s  band  of 

retainers  will  not  be  obscured  in  efforts  to  divert  attention 

from  the  poem’s  essential  paganisms 

cwaedon  he  waere  wyruldcyning  [  a  ] 

manna  mildust  ond  mon0w)aerust, 

leodum  li3ost  ond  lofgeomostc 

(3l80==3l82) 

[They  said  that  among  the  kings  of  the  world  he  was  the  mildest 
of  men  and  most  kindly,  most  gentle  to  his  people  and  most 
eager  for  praise <,] 


CHAPTER  III 


HROTHGAR ® S  FADING  GLORY 


Too  often  in  their  attempts  to  establish  the  essential 
Christianity  of  Beowulf *  critics  have  centered  their  arguments 
upon  Hrothgar8 s  "sermon”  or  upon  his  other  pietistic  outbursts 
and  have  either  deliberately  ignored  or  failed  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  evidence  which  conflicts  with  their  line  of  development <, 
For  in  spite  of  the  considerable  number  of  occasions  in  which 
Hrothgar  voices  thanks  to  God  and  his  long  speech  on  pride  which 
gives  indication  of  homiletic  influence*  the  leader  of  the 
Scyldings  remains  a  product  of  the  heroic  society*  which  holds 
fame  and  glory  for  heroic  achievement  in  high  regard „ 

Hrothgar  rises  to  power  in  the  same  manner  as  his  illus¬ 
trious  progenitor  Scyld.  Seefing*  who  had  brought  it  about  that 
"each  of  his  neighbours  over  the  whale  road  must  needs  obey  him 
and  render  tribute”  (9=11) °  Hrothgar*  too*  establishes  his 
fame  as  a  powerful  kings 

J>a  waes  ErocTgare  heresped  gyfen* 

wiges  weordmynd,  J>aet  him  his  winemagas 

geome  hyrdon*  olc5  jpaet  seo  geogod  geweox* 
magodriht  mi cel 0 

(6U-67 ) 


[Then  good  fortune  in  war  was  granted  to  Hrothgar*  glory  in 
battle*  so  that  his  kinsmen  gladly  obeyed  him,  until  the  younger 
warriors  grew  to  be  a  mighty  band„  ] 

Hrothgar  is  a  leader  who  has  gained  personal  glory  through  war¬ 
fare!  he  is  called  “gudrof"  (608)  [famed  in  battle]  and  "widcujD” 
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(lOli.2)  f  far-famed!  because  he  i5was  minded  to  practise  sword¬ 
play'*  (I0u0“10i*2)  o  The  motivation  for  his  pursuit  of  war  is 
fully  in  the  Gemardc  tradition  described  by  Tacitus  § 

There  is  great  rivalry 0 <> G among  the  chieftains  as  to  who  shall 
have  the  largest  and  keenest  retinue 0  This  means  rank  and 
strength*  to  be  surrounded  always  with  a  large  band  of  chosen 
youths— glory  in  peace*  in  war  protection i  nor  is  it  only  so 
with  his  own  people*  but  with  neighbouring  states  also  it  means 
name  and  fame  for  a  man  that  his  retinue  be  conspicuous  for  num¬ 
ber  and  characteroo.o1 

That  Heorot  is  built  as  a  testimony  to  Hrothgar's  suc¬ 
cess*  as  a  symbol  of  glory*  is  revealed  in  the  narrator* s  state¬ 
ment* 

Him  on  mod  beam* 

J>aet  healreced  hat  an  wolde 

medoaem  micel  men  gewyrcean 

]?on[n]e  yldo  beam  aefre  gefrunon. 

(67-70) 

[It  came  into  his  mind  that  he  would  order  men  to  make  a  hall 
building*  a  mighty  mead  dwelling*  greater  than  ever  the  children 
of  men  had  heard  of o ] 

Heorot  is  **the  foremost  of  buildings  under  the  heavens  for  men 
of  the  earth”  (309=310) $  its  light  shines  over  many  lands  (311) « 
Hrothgar*s  achievement  is  considerable*  and  he  consistently  re¬ 
ceives  the  narrator's  approval  as  a  worthy  ruler  who  does  not 
break  his  pledge*  but  bestows  treasure  to  his  comitatus  (80-8l)o 
Grendel’s  attacks  come  suddenly  upon  Heorot*  and  he  is 
motivated  by  jealousy  in  hearing  the  revelry  of  the  Danish  re¬ 
tainers  o  Grendel  is  a  malicious  demon*  a  creature  of  the 
marshes*  and  this  is  sufficient  reason  for  his  attacking  the 
men  in  the  mead  hallc  His  continual  onslaughts*  moreover*  are 
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regarded  as  a  personal  fend  with  the  Danes  % 

hetenixas  waeg, 

fyrene  ond  faeh5e  fela  mis sera, 
singale  saece0 

&52-15U) 

[Many  years  he  bore  bitter  hatred,  -violence,  and  malice 5  an  unflag- 
ging  feudo ] 

Hrothgar  cannot  re-establish  peace,,  and  he  is  called  an  "aejieling 
aergod”  (130)  [literally,  Here-good  prince”  ],  not  because  of  some 
moral  fault,  but  because  his  prosperous  and  happy  rule  has  been  dis¬ 
rupted  .  It  might  be,  as  he  tells  Beowulf  later,  that  he  did  not 
think  that  he  had  any  foe  "under  the  stretch  of  the  sky"  (1772-1773) 
and  that  his  security  has  betrayed  him,  but  at  this  point  it  is  not 
at  all  made  clear  that  Grendel,  in  the  biblical  sense,  is  an  agent 
sent  by  God  to  punish  Hrothgar0  for  pride „  Evidence  is  rather  to  the 
contrary,  for  Hrothgar  receives  the  narrator*  s  sympathy  from  the 
outset  of  the  attacks  % 

waes  $aet  gewin  to  strang, 

lac*  ond  long  sum! 

(133-13U) 

[That  struggle  was  too  hard,  too  hateful,  and  lasting <>  ] 

The  narrator  later  states,  moreover,  that  the  Danes  are  accustomed 

to  being  prepared  for  any  sudden  attacks 

Waes  ]?eaw  hyra, 

J>aet  hie  oft  waeron  an  wig  gearwe, 
ge  aet  ham  ge  on  herge,  ge  gehwae]?er  ]?ara 
efne  swylce  maela,  swylce  hira  mandryhtne 
ijpearf  gesaeldeo 

(121^6-12^0) 

[It  was  their  custom  that  often  both  at  home  and  in  the  field  they 
should  be  ready  for  war,  and  equally  in  both  positions  at  all  such 
times  as  distress  came  upon  their  lordo] 
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The  malicious  foe’s  feuding  -with  the  Danish  people  far  out¬ 
weighs  the  arguments  of  those  who  would  establish  Grendel  as  an 
agent  sent  by  God  to  punish  Hrothgar  for  superbia0  Grendel  is  a 
supernatural  force  against  which  he*  like  most  men*  is  helpless « 
Hrothgar  does  not  need  to  fear  attacks  from  human  foes,  for  like 
Scyld  "who  wrested  the  mead  benches  from  troops  of  foes"  (lj.-5)  so 
that  each  of  his  neighbors  had  to  obey  him  and  pay  tribute  (9-11), 
Hrothgar  had  enjoyed  good  fortune  in  war  (61*)  <>  The  poet's  unquali¬ 
fied  approval  accorded  to  Scyld,  moreover,  is  similarly  given  to 
Hrothgar s  11  ac  £>aet  waes  god  cyning"  (11,  863)  [for  that  was  a  good 
king]o  And  the  narrator  makes  the  same  commendation,  in  fact,  of 
the  whole  Danish  retinues  "liraes  seo  |>eod  tilu"  (1250)  [Those  people 
were  good]0 

Any  criticism  of  Hrothgar  should  be  made  according  to  the 
Germanic  terms  of  the  poem,  in  spite  of  his  self -chastisement  for 
believing  that  he  had  no  one  to  fear0  It  is  fate  that  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  Hrothgar8 s  plight „  He  himself  says, 

hie  wyrd  for  sweep 


on  Grendles  gryre0 

(1*77-1*78 ) 

[Fate  has  swept  them  away  to  the  dread  Grendelo] 

In  addition,  when  he  is  warning  Beowulf  against  pride,  out  of  a 
morality  which  is  not  the  sole  property  of  Christianity,  we  are  not 
so  much  struck  by  his  guilt  of  excessive  pride  as  by  the  drastic 
change  in  his  fortune 0  Hrothgar  declares, 


Hwaet.,  me  ^aes  on  eJxLe  edwenden  cwom. 
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gyrn  aefter  gomene*  seo|)c5aii  Grendel  wear  5  * 
ealdgewinna*  ingenga  min, 

(177ii-=17?6) 

[Lol  a  reverse  came  upon  me  in  my  land*  sorrow  after  joy*  when 
Grendel  grew  to  be  a  foe  of  many  years*  my  visitant ®  ] 

The  reversal  of  fortune*  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  belief  in  the 
transience  of  life  and  the  pessimism  inherent  in  the  concept  of 
Wyrd ,  is  of  the  exact  same  kind  as  that  which  changes  Scyld  Scefing’s 
first  condition  of  "feasceaft"  (7)  [misfortune]  to  prosper! ty® 

Scyld  "received  solace  for  that;  he  grew  up  under  the  heavens*  lived 
in  high  honour 000"  (7-8) ®  Similarly*  Beowulf*  who  is  first  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  "sleac"  (2187)  [sluggish]*  experiences  edwenden g 

Edwenden  cwom 

tireadigum  mem  torna  gehwylces0 

(2188-2189) 

[A  recompense  came  to  the  famous  man  for  every  slight 0  ] 

Thus  we  must  accept  the  narrator’ s  final  judgement  of  the  Danish 
king*  not  Hrothgar’s  comments  which  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
morality  and  outlook  of  the  poem0 

jsaet  waes  an  cyning 

aeghwaes  orleahtre*  o^  J>aet  hine  yldo  benarn 
maegenes  wynnum*  se  j>e  oft  manegum  scoda 

(1885-1887) 

[That  was  a  king  blameless  in  all  ways*  till  old  age*  which  has  done 
hurt  to  many*  robbed  him  of  the  joys  of  strengths,  ] 

Hrothgar  thus  attempts  to  end  Grendel ! s  feud  with  the  Danes 

in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  settled  Ecgtheow*  s  feud  with  the 

Wulfingss  he  offers  treasures®  When  this  fails*  the  Danes  hold 

council*  vow  sacrifices  in  their  temples*  or  petition  the  "slayer 

of  souls"  (177)  to  aid  them  in  their  distress®  Their  actions  are 
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seen  as  following  naturally  from  their  usual  practice,  for  the  nar¬ 
rator  declares , 

Swylc  waes  jseaw  hyra, 
haejpenra  hyht ;  helle  gemundon 
in  modsefano 

(178=180) 

[Such  was  their  wont,  the  hope  of  the  heathen 0  Their  thoughts 
turned  to  hell 0  ] 

It  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  attitude  expressed  in  the  poem  that 

the  narrator  should  comment, 

ne  hie  huru  heofena  Helm  herian  ne  cu$3on, 
wuldres  Wald  end, 

(182=183) 

[Nor  in  truth  could  they  praise  the  Protector  of  the  heavens,  the 
Ruler  of  glory], 

for  Hrothgar  often  gives  thanks  to  God„  It  is  not  at  all  convincing 

to  argue  that  their  heathenish  practices  are  the  result  of  a  lapse 

in  faith,  since  from  the  start  of  their  woes  they  do  not  seek  aid 

from  the  Christian  Godj  they  look,  rather,  for  an  end  to  their 

miseryo  That  Hrothgar  turns  to  the  pagan  All=Ruler  for  a  change 

in  fortune  is  evident  again  after  Grendel's  mother  attacks  Heoroto 

The  narrator  states  that  at  dawn,  Beowulf  goes 

jpaer  se  snotera  bad, 
hwaejper  him,  Alwalda  aefre  wille 
aefter  weaspelle  wyrpe  gefremmano 

(1313-1315) 

[to  where  the  wise  man  was  waiting  to  see  whether  the  All- Ruler 
would  ever  bring  to  pass  a  change  after  the  time  of  woe„  ] 

The  narrator's  unhesitating  rebuke  of  the  heathen  is  better  attribu¬ 
ted  to  the  poet's  conflict  in  interests  and  to  a  failure  in  the 
creative  handling  of  his  subject « 
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If  we  must  cast  blame  on  Hrothgar,  it  should  rest  upon  his 

inability  to  accomplish  his  task  as  nhelm  Scyldingas”  [Protector  of 

2 

the  Scyldingsjo  Even  this  criticism,  however ,  is  difficult  to 
uphold,  for  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  general  outlook  of  the 
poem  to  accept  the  narrator* s  favorable  judgement  and  to  recognize 
that  heroes  like  Beowulf  belong  to  a  different  order  of  menD 
Hrothgardoes  not  risk  his  life  against  Grendel;  indeed,  there  is 
no  indication  that  he  has  ever  volunteered;  but  although  this  saves 
him  from  the  charges  of  pride  that  are  levied  by  many  critics  against 
Beowulf,  he  is  lesser  in  our  eyes  than  the  hero  of  the  poem„  When 
Hrothgar  ceases  to  assume  the  role  of  the  people’s  protector,  he 
himself  becomes  a  victim  to  be  saved,  for  he  chooses  safety  rather 
than  to  risk  losing  his  life0  The  hero’s  personal  code,  however, 
becomes  the  determining  principle  in  his  life,  and  although  he 
believes  that  he  is  operating  under  condition  of  free  will,  there 
are  really  only  two  possibilities  for  him  if  he  is  to  maintain  his 
heroic  position—glory  in  victory,  or  death  in  the  attempt  o 
Hrothgar* s  decision  to  look  for  a  savior  may  make  him  the  morally 
better  man  in  a  poem  which  is  essentially  Christian  in  its  outlook, 
but  it  puts  him  on  a  lower  scale  in  the  pagan  Beowulf  0 

Hrothgar,  in  fact,  has  a  high  regard  for  fame  and  glory; 
that  he  is  a  victim  and  not  a  hero  is  due  to  chance  and  to  his 
own  present  failure  to  endeavor  to  accomplish  heroic  deeds „  Thus 
he  must  get  help  from  a  better  warrior  and  offer  treasure  as  a 
reward*  Entrusting  Beowulf  with  the  care  of  Heorot,  he  admonishes. 
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gemyne  maerpo*  raaegenellen  cy$* 
waca  wid  wrapum.  Ne  bi3  pe  wilna  gad* 
gif  pu  pact  ellenweorc  aldre  gedigesto 

(659-661) 

[Be  mindful  of  fame*  show  a  mighty  courage *  watch  against  foes0  Nor 
shalt  thou  lack  what  thou  desirest*  if  with  thy  life  thou  comest 
out  from,  that  heroic  tasko  ] 

Hrothgar  realizes  that  personal  fame  is  won  through  courageous  deeds j 
he  approves  *  and  promises  rewards  0 

When  Beowulf  is  successful  in  defeating  Grendel  and  in  gain¬ 
ing  the  monster *s  claw  as  a  token  of  victory*  Hrothgar  expresses  his 
gratefulness  to  God*  who  ever  can  ‘‘perform  wonder  after  wonder”  (930- 
93l)o  If  one  does  not  force  a  Christian  interpretation*  his  state¬ 
ment  is  not  incongruous*  for  Wiru  Whallon*  s  assertion  about  the  concept 
of  God  in  the  poem  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  maintaining 
Beowulf  *  s  essential  paganisms 

For  the  words  faeder *  alwalda*  and  metod  are  as  biblical  as  pater* 
omnipotens *  and  fabum  are  in  the  Aeneid*  and  Beowulf  is  to  this 
extent  neither  Christian  or  unchristian  but  pre “Christian,,-'’ 

Thus  it  is  not  incongruous  for  Hrothgar  to  acknowledge  Beowulf  *s 

personal  glory  immediately  after  he  has  thanked  the  Almighty*  He 

tells  Beowulf* 


pu  pe  self  hafast 

daedum  gefremed*  paet  pin  [dom]  lyfav 
awa  to  aldre o 

(953-955) 

[Thou  hast  brought  it  to  pass  for  thyself  by  deeds  that  thy  glory 
shall  live  for  ever „ ] 

It  is  significant*  too*  that  the  feast  which  is  held  to  celebrate 
Grendel*  s  defeat  should  end  with  the  exclamation  of  Hrothgar*  s  wife 
in  praise  of  Beowulf s 
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Hafast  |p>u  gefered*  jpaet  6e  feor  ond  neah 
ealne  wideferhjp  weras  ehtigad* 

efne  swa  side  swa  sae  bebuged* 

windgeard,  we alias „ 

(1221-122U) 

[Thou  hast  brought  it  about  that  far  and  near  men  ever  praise  thee* 
even  as  far  as  the  sea  hems  in  Idle  home  of  the  winds*  the  headlands »  ] 

Directed  to  Beowulf8 s  personal  glorification*  Wealtheow's  words  by 

far  overshadow  those  addressed  by  her  husband  in  praise  of  God’s 

power  * 


When  Grendel's  mother  kills  Aeschere*  Beowulf  comforts 
Hrothgar  and  declares* 

Selre  bid  aeghwaem* 

baet  he  his  freond  wrece*  £>onne  he  fela  murne0 
Ure  aeghwylc  scea'i  ende  gebidan 

worolde  lifes*  wyrce  se  £>e  mote 

domes  aer  dea|5e|  Jiaet  bid  drihtguman 
unlifgendum  aefter  selestc 

(138^1389) 

[It  is  better  for  each  to  avenge  his  friend  than  greatly  to  mourn 0 
Each  of  us  must  needs  await  the  end  of  life  in  the  worlds  let  him 
who  can  achieve  fame  ere  death »  That  is  best  for  a  noble  warrior 
when  life  is  overd 

Upon  hearing  these  words*  Hrothgar  thanks  God  for  what  Beowulf  has 
said  (1396-1397  )<>  It  is  clear*  therefore*  that  he  approves  of 
Beowulf’s  motivation*  the  desire  to  M achieve  fame  ere  death*”  which 
has  prompted  the  hero's  declaration  to  effect  revenge „  After 
Grendel's  mother  has  been  killed  and  Grendel's  head  is  brought  to 
Heorot*  Hrothgar  acknowledges  that  Beowulf  was  "bom  excellent” 
(1703)*  and  he  again  lauds  Beowulf's  fames 

Blaed  is  araered 

geond  widewegas*  wine  min  Beowulf* 
din  ofer  jpeoda  gehwylce0 


(1703-1705) 
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[Thy  renown  is  raised  up  throughout  the  wide  ways*  my  friend 
Beowulf ,  among  all  peoples „ ] 

Although  Hrothgar  is  more  prone  than  Beowulf  to  thank  God  for  an 
end  to  misery,  he  still  fully  appreciates  the  personal  glory  that  can 
be  won  through  the  performance  of  heroic  deeds „  That  Providence  has 
this  power  to  grant  fame  or  to  allow  fate  to  destroy  a  doomed  man* 
moreover,  is  evident  in  Hrothgar "s  long  advisory  speech  to  Beowulf 2 

Wundor  is  to  secganne, 
hu  mihtig  God  manna  cynne 
jpurh  sidne  sefan  snyttru  bryttal, 
eard  ond  eorlscipe;  he  all  ealra  gewealdo 

(1724-1727) 

[It  is  wonderful  to  tell  how  mighty  God  with  His  generous  thought 
bestows  on  mankind  wisdom,  land,  and  rank0  He  has  dominion  over 
all  things « ] 

Speaking  "from  the  wisdom  of  many  years'1  (1724),  Hrothgar 
warns  Beowulf  against  the  pride  in  believing  that  he  can  make  him¬ 
self  invulnerable  to  a  reverse  in  his  present  good  fortune,  and  he 
cites  various  afflictions  which  can  effect  such  a  change --sword, 
fire,  flood,  spear,  old  age,  death  (1763=1768)0  His  tirade  against 
pride,  however,  is  primarily  aimed  at  the  ruler  who  neglects  the 
destiny  which  God  formerly  gave  him,  "his  share  of  honours'1  (175>2), 
at  kings  like  Heremodo  Nothing  in  the  poem  indicates  that  Beowulf 
succumbs  to  pride;  on  the  contrary,  evidence  shows  that  Beowulf  rules 

j 

wello 

It  is  true,  as  Dorothy  Whitelock  asserts  in  The  Audience  of 
Beowulf,  that  the  "poet  makes  Hrothgar  use  the  metaphor  of  spiritual 
armour  against  the  devil's  arrows  in  his  warning  speech  to  Beowulf 
on  the  dangers  of  pride'*  (8i);  and  1  would  also  grant  that  "the  man 
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who  wrote  Iirothgar's  5  sermon®  was  conversant  with  the  teachings  of 

Augustine  and  Gregory,,  and  was  familiar  with  Gregory's  favorite 

image  of  the  soldier  keeping  vigil  against  the  onslaughts  of  the 
d 

Enemy  The  arrows  of  the  devil  are  mentioned*  furthermore*  in 
the  Christian  poem  Guthlac *  and  Andreas  makes  reference  to  the 
"devil's  dart"  (1189);  but  in  these  two  Christian  poems*  this  meta¬ 
phor  is  perfectly  appropriate 0  Guthlac  has  armed  himself  with 
spiritual  weapons*  and  the  foes  from  hell  bring  "many  temptations 
against  [his]  spirit"  (188-189) <>  When  the  devil  appears  before  the 
band  of  cannibals  to  rouse  them  to  attack  Andrew*  the  apostle  re¬ 
bukes  his  efforts  and  declares* 


Hwaet*  5u  deofles  strael* 
icest  ]pine  yrmc5o0  De  se  aelmihtiga 
heanne  gehnaegde*  ond  on  heolstor  besceaf * 

Jjaer  J>e  cyninga  cining  clamme  belegde* 
ond  pe  sybSan  a  Satan  nemdon* 

6a  be  dryhtnes  a  deman  cu5on0 

(1189-H9U) 

[Lol  thou  devil's  dart*  thou  increasest  thy  misery;  the  Almighty 
humbled  thee  hapless*  and  thrust  thee  into  darkness  where  the  King 
of  kings  covered  thee  with  a  fetter*  and  ever  after  they  have  named 
thee  Satan*  they  who  knew  how  to  glorify  the  law  of  the  Lordo  ] 

Hrothgar's  warning  is  more  similar  to  the  conclusions  of  the 

solitary  exile  in  The  Wanderer  that  nothing  remains  permanent  in  the 

worldo  The  wanderer  does  not  despair  when  he  considers  the  nature  of 

our  existence*  but  his  attitude  towards  the  changing  state  of  things 

is  clearly  pessimistic 0  Accepting  the  harshness  of  the  transience  of 

the  world  with  stark  realism*  he  reflects* 

Forjpon  ic  ge$>encan  ne  maeg  geond  ]pas  woruld 
for  hwam  modsefa  min  ne  gesweorce* 


■ 
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ferine  ic  eorla  Hf  eal  geond|>ence* 
hu  hi  faerUce  flet  ofgeafon* 

modge  magujsegnas  „  Swa  $5es  middangeard 

ealra  dogra  gehwarn  dreose^  ond.  feallejb* 
forjson  ne  maeg  weor$5an  wis  wer*  aer  he  age 
wintra  dael  in  woruldrice0 

(58=65) 

[And  thus  I  cannot  think  why  in  this  world  my  mind  becomes  not  over¬ 
cast  when  I  consider  all  the  life  of  earls*  how  of  a  sudden  they 

have  given  up  hall*  courageous  retainers o  So  this  world  each  day 
passes  and  falls;  for  a  man  cannot  become  xm.se  till  he  has  his  share 
of  years  in  the  xrorldo  ] 

The  metaphor  of  the  devil's  arrows  in  Beowulf  is  not  in  keep 
ing  with  its  pagan  outlook,,  Hrothgar's  warning  against  pride  is  not 
in  itself  xmGermanic*  for  the  solitary  man  in  The  Wanderer  offers 
similar  advices 


Wita  sceal  ge^yldig* 

ne  sceal  no  to  hatheort  ne  to  hraedwyrde * 
ne  to  wac  wiga  ne  to  wanhvdig* 

ne  to  forht  ne  to  faegen*  ne  to  feohgifre 
ne  naefre  gielpes  to  georn*  aer  he  geare  cunne„ 

(65-69) 

[A  xd.se  man  must  be  patient*  not  over=passionate*  nor  over-hasty  of 
speech*  nor  over-weak  or  rash  in  war*  nor  over-fearful*  nor  over¬ 
glad*  nor  over -covetous*  never  over -eager  to  boast  ere  he  has  full 
knowledge  *  ] 

The  advice  Hrothgar  gives  to  Beowulf  is  appropriate  in  the 
Germanic  society  which  stresses  the  importance  of  liberality  in  gift 
giving o  His  statement  that  pride  grows  when  "the  guardian  slumbers* 
the  keeper  of  the  soul"  (l?iji.-17li2  )*  however*  is  incongruous  xd.th 
that  part  of  the  poem  in  which  it  occurs  and  xd.th  Beoxnilf  as  a  whole 
for  the  only  reference  made  by  the  Danes  about  concern  for  souls  is 
about  the  "slayer  of  souls"  whom  they  petition  to  "succour  them  for 
the  people's  distress"  (176-178)0  The  poet*  I  would  suggest*  has 
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been  misled  for  the  moment  by  his  piety  and  has  failed  to  see  that 
his  idea  of  Christian  pride  is  incompatible  with  both  heroic  pride 
and  the  Germanic  outlook  towards  fate„ 

It  is  obvious  by  Hrothgar’s  praise  of  Beowulf’s  heroic  deeds 
and  by  his  own  earlier  career  that  the  Danish  leader  holds  fame  and 
glory  in  high  regards  Experience  has  taught  him  that  "lif  is  laene,” 
the  inherent  pessimism  which  is  common  to  pagan  and  Christian  Anglo- 
Saxon  poetry  alike  ,  but  he  remains  pagan  in  that  he  continues  to 
value  treasure,  valorous  accomplishments,  and  reputation  among  men0 
He  does  not  risk  his  life  to  perform  heroic  deeds,  and  thus  he,  too, 
like  Unferth,  merits  the  narrator’s  judgements 

J^aer  he  dome  forleas, 

ellenmaerourru 


(1U70-1U71) 


[There  he  forfeited  fame,  repute  for  might o] 

Hrothgar  might  be  a  good  king,  but  Beowulf  is  a  hero,  and  that  means 
much  more  to  us,  to  the  narrator,  and  to  the  heroic  world  of  which 
he  is  a  part,, 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  ANTHROPOCENTRIC  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  NARRATOR 


From  the  enthusiastic  introduction  of  Beowulf  to  its  digni¬ 
fied  conclusion,  the  narrator  reveals  his  admiration  for  exceptional 


human  beings  whose  heroic  endeavors  have  won  them  personal  fame  and 
glory c  In  telling  his  story,  the  narrator  almost  totally  maintains 
the  objectivity  which  Bowra  cites  as  one  of  the  chief  characteris¬ 


tics  of  heroic  poetry «,  Heroic  poetry,  Bowra  asserts. 


is  essentially  narrative  and  is  nearly  always  remarkable  for  its 
objective  character.  It  creates  its  own  world  of  the  imagination  in 
which  men  act  on  easily  understood  principles,  and,  though  it  cele¬ 
brates  great  doings  because  of  their  greatness,  it  does  so  not 
overtly  by  praise  but  indirectly  making  them  speak  for  themselves 
and  appeal  to  us  in  their  own  right.  It  wins  interest  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  its  heroes  by  showing  what  they  are  and  what  they  do.  This 
degree  of  independence  and  objectivity  is  due  to  the  pleasure  which 
most  men  take  in  a  well- told  tale  and  their  dislike  of  having  it 
spoiled  by  moralising  or  instruction 


It  is  my  contention  that  the  Beowulf  poet  has  their  heroic  outlook, 
which  is  objective  and  anthropocentric,  unlike  the  prevailing 
attitude  which  dominates  early  English  Christian  poetry.  The  sub¬ 
jectivity  of  the  narrator  in  Beowulf  is  seldom  obtrusive,  and  it 
usually  consists  of  statements  showing  the  poet's  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval  of  a  particular  action,  a  judgement  with  which  we  readily 
concur.  At  times,  however,  the  subjectivity  lapses  into  direct 
moralizing  which  intrudes  upon  the  narrative  in  a  manner  that  is 
both  artistically  wrong  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  general  outlook 
of  the  poem.  It  is  the  concern  of  this  chapter  to  show  that  the 
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narrator's  consistently  positive  attitude  towards  fame  and  glory 
indicates  Beowulf 8 s  essential  paganism  and  that  when  his  subjective 
moralizing  is  overtly  Christian,  it  is  the  result  of  the  poet's 
momentary  failure  to  control  his  subject  matter „ 

From  the  very  beginning  of  Beowulf,  the  narrator  expresses 
his  interest  in  men  who  are  remembered  for  their  heroic  accomplish¬ 
ments  o 


HWAET,  WE  GAR-DEna  in  geardagum, 
jpeodcyninga  Jnym  gefrimon; 

hu  a  aepelingas  ellen  .fremedon! 

(1=3 ) 

[LoS  we  have  heard  the  glory  of  the  kings  of  the  Spear -Danes  in 
days  gone  by,  how  the  chieftains  wrought  mighty  deeds Q] 

It  is  the  personal  glory  of  kings  of  an  ancient  race  that  he  con¬ 
siders  to  be  an  object  of  sufficient  interest  to  his  audience „  His 
anthropocentric  view  immediately  contrasts  with  Andreas,  for  example, 
which  opens  in  similar  fashion  to  Beowulf,  but  is  Christian  in  its 
outlook  s 


HwaetS  We  gefrunan  on  fyrndagum 
twelfe  under  tunglum  tireadige  h.aelec5, 
peodnes  |>egnas  o  No  hira  |>rym  alaeg 
campraedeime  jbonne  cumbol  hneotan0 

a-i») 

[Lo!  we  have  heard  in  distant  days  of  twelve  glorious  heroes,  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Lord,  under  the  stars „  Their  (glory)  failed  not  in 
fight  when  banners  clashed  together „ J 

The  poet's  interest,  however,  is  in  "servants  of  the  Lord"  who  do 
God's  bidding |  their  actions  are  important  not  because  they  win 
personal  glory  but  because  they  make  manifest  God's  power o  Simil¬ 
arly,  the  avowed  purpose  of  Guthlac  is  to  reveal  how  angels  "pro- 
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tect  the  lives  of  holy  men1’  (90)  and  to  lead  men  to  strive  for 
heavenly  perfection.  Guthlac,  the  poet  declares,  "became  an 
example  there  to  many  in  Britain,  when,  bold  in  fight,  the  blessed 
warrior  went  up  the  mountain"  (1714=176) » 

The  cursory  account  of  the  Danish  genealogy  significantly 
focuses  upon  the  fame  and  glory  which  each  king  acquires  during  his 
lifetime.  Scyld  Scefing  is  a  good  king,  the  narrator  relates,  be¬ 
cause  he  "wrested  the  mead  benches  from  troops  of  foes,  from  many 
tribes |  he  made  fear  fall  upon  the  earls. .. .He  grew  up  under  the 
heavens,  lived  in  high  honour,  until  each  of  his  neighbours  over  the 
whale  road  must  needs  obey  him  and  render  tribute"  (I4-II) .  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  that  the  narrator  disapproves  of  the  means  by 
which  Scyld  gains  honor  in  the  world  by  forcing  men  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  leader;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  elicit  his  praise.  Scyld* s 
illustrious  burial  is  marked  by  the  riches  of  the  treasure  which  his 
people  lay  in  the  ship,  and  the  narrator  is  clearly  impressed  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  wealths 

£>aer  waes  madraa  fela 
of  feorwegum  fraetwa  gelaeded; 
ne  hyrde  ic  cymlicor  ceol  gegyrwan 
hildewaepnum  ond  heacJowaedum, 

billum  ond  byrnum. 

(36-140) 


[Many  treasures  and  ornaments  were  there,  brought  from  afar.  I  never 
heard  of  a  sightlier  ship  adorned  with  weapons  of  war  and  garments  of 
battle,  swords  and  corslets.] 

Scyld  has  gained  personal  glory  through  his  heroic  deeds;  his  fame  is 
firmly  established  by  the  elaborate  burial  which  he  had  requested  (29). 
Our  first  reaction  to  the  narrator’s  statement  that  Scyld  "passed 
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hence  into  the  Lord’s  protection”  (26=27)  is  to  mark  this  as  a 
Christian  concept;  however,  the  ship  burial  with  its  magnificent 
treasure  is  pagan,  and  the  account  terminates  with  the  additional 
comment  that  "men  cannot  tell  for  a  truth® o .who  received  that  bur¬ 
den”  (50-51) o  Christian  poetry,  on  the  other  hand*  does  not  leave 
such  questions  open.  Even  in  Exodus ,  whose  hero  Moses  is  pre- 
Christian.,  the  poet  speaks  of  '’recompense  in  heaven  after  death  for 
the  evils  of  life  for  all  the  righteous”  (U-7 ) » 

Scyld’s  son,  also,  establishes  himself  as  a  mighty  kings 

Beowulf  waes  breme  —blaed  wide  sprang— 

Scyldes  eafera  Scedelandum  in. 

(18-19) 

The  tone  implies  that  the  narrator  considers  his  achievement  to  be 
worthy  and  admirable,  for  he  goes  on  to  tell  how  "a  man  shall  pros¬ 
per  by  glorious  deeds”  (2U-25).  By  dispensing  treasure  which  he 
has  inherited  from  his  father,  a  young  king  will  gain  retainers  who 
will  stand  by  him  when  he  is  old  (20=21;) .  Reputation  is  desirable, 
therefore,  and  one  achieves  it  by  glorious  deeds --military  conquest 
and  liberality  in  gift-giving® 

Hrothgar,  too,  wins  "glory  in  battle”  (65)  which  gains  the 
obedience  of  his  kinsmen,  and  he  is  generous  in  his  dispensing  of 
rings.  The  narrator's  positive  attitude  towards  the  Danish  people 
is  evident  in  his  praise  of  their  glory  and  in  his  sympathy  for  their 
sudden  affliction  by  Grendel's  attacks.  The  evil  monster  initiates 
the  feud,  and  the  poet  makes  it  clear  that  he  has  "pitted  himself 
against  right”  (lUi).  The  poet  objectively  relates  how  the  Danes 
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do  everything  they  can.  to  settle  the  feud*  but  Grendel  will  not 
”lay  aside  murderous  death”  (1^6 )0  ’’Many  a  mighty  one  sat  often 
in  council/5  he  states*  and  ’’they  held  debate  what  was  best  for 
bold-minded  men  to  do  against  sudden  terrors”  (171-17U)°  The 
”mighty  ones”  and  ’’bold -minded  men”  vow  sacrifices  and  petition 
the  ’’slayer  of  souls”  (177)  with  prayers,.  It  is  completely  incon¬ 
gruous*  therefore*  that  the  positive*  approving  tone  should  change 
suddenly  to  one  that  is  vituperative  and  condemnatory  when  the  poet 
subjectively  casts  his  judgement  upon  their  usual  practices  (178)® 

It  is  outrightly  contradictory  that  he  should  say* 

helle  gemundon 

in  modsefan*  Metod  hie  ne  cujxm* 
daeda  Demend*  ne  wiston  hie  Drihten  God* 
ne  hie  huru  heofena  Helm  herian  ne  cujson* 
wuldres  Waldend* 

(179-183) 

[Their  thoughts  turned  to  hell;  they  knew  not  the  Lord*  the  Judge 
of  deeds;  they  wist  not  the  Lord  God;  nor  in  truth  could  they  praise 
the  Protector  of  the  heavens*  the  Ruler  of  glory]* 

for  Hrothgar  often  praises  the  Ruler  of  men»  The  contradiction*  I 

would  suggest*  is  the  result  of  the  poet’s  attempt  to  impose  his 

Christianity  upon  a  pre-Christian  people;  whereas  he  is  usually 

content  to  credit  them  with  a  theistic  belief  and  to  marvel  ’’that 

mighty  God  has  ever  ruled  over  mankind”  (701-702)*  his  subjectivity 

gives  way  to  overt  moralizing  that  is  obtrusive  and  incongruous  with 

the  pagan  outlook  of  the  poem®  The  objectivity  is  displaced  by  a 

didacticism  that  one  sooner  expects  in  Guthlac  or  Andreas*  when  the 

narrator  exclaims* 
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Wa  bic5  paem  be  sceal 
purh  sli5ne  nid  sawle  bescufan 
in  fyres  faepra,  frofre  ne  wen an, 
wihte  gewendan!  Wei  bi$  paem  pe  mot 
aefter  deaSdaege  Drihten  secean 
ond  to  Faeder  faepraum  freoSo  wilnianS 

(183-188) 

[Woe  is  it  for  him  who  must  needs  send  forth  his  soul  in  dread  af¬ 
fliction  into  the  embrace  of  the  fire,  hope  for  no  solace,  suffer 
no  change!  Well  is  it  for  him  who  may  after  the  day  of  death  seek 
the  Lord,  and  crave  shelter  in  the  Father* s  embrace!] 

The  Beowulf  poet,  however,  usually  maintains  his  objectiv¬ 
ity,  and  his  interest  is  primarily  in  heroism „  It  is  with  obvious 
delight  that  he  describes  the  splendid  war-trappings  of  Beowulf *s 
entourage  as  the  warriors  wind  their  way  up  to  Heorotc 

Eo for lie  scionon 
ofer  hleorber[g Jan  gehroden  golde, 
fah  ond  fyrheard,—  ferhwearde  heold 
gupmod  grimmono 

(303-306) 

[The  boar  images  shone  over  the  cheek  armour,  decked  with  gold;  gay 
with  colour  and  hardened  by  fire  they  gave  protection  to  the  brave 
men.  ] 

He  focuses  attention  upon  Beowulf  as  a  hero  who  is  set  apart  from 

other  men  by  his  heroic  bearing o  The  coastguard,  Wulfgar,  and 

Hrothgar  recognize  that  he  is  an  exceptional  man,  and  the  narrator's 

description  reveals  his  admiration  for  the  person  of  Beowulf „ 

Beowulf  ma&elode  --On  him  byrne  scan, 

searonet  seowed  smipes  orpancum— <, 

0iO5-i|O6) 

[Beowulf  spoke— on  him  his  corslet  shone 9  the  shirt  of  mail  sewn  by 
the  act  of  the  smith,,  ] 

That  the  narrator  respects  heroic  qualities  is  everywhere  evident 
in  Beowulf's  speech  and.  action „  When  he  subjectively  comments  on 
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Beowulf’s  success  in  defeating  Grendel*  it  is  the  hero  who  shares 
the  glory  of  the  victory  on  an  equal  basis  with  Gods 

Ac  him  Dryhten  forgeaf 
wigspeda  gewicfu*  Wedera  Xeodum* 
frofor  ond  fultum *  |paet  hie  feond  heora 
c5urh  anes  craeft  ealle  ©fercomon* 
self  mihtum0  So)  is  gecyjped* 

i^aet  mihtig  God  manna  cynnes 

weold  wideferhbc 

(696-702) 

[But  the  Lord  gave  them  success  in  war*  support  and  succour  to  the 
men  of  the  Weders*  so  that  through  the  strength  of  one*  his  own 
might*  they  all  overcame  their  foe0  The  truth  has  been  made  known* 
that  mighty  God  has  ever  ruled  over  mankind „ ] 

God’s  credit  is  limited  to  allowing  Beowulf  to  be  successful;  it  is 
His  power  over  Fate  that  is  lauded  by  the  narrator 0 

Similarly*  when  Beowulf  fights  Grendel* s  mother*  and  Hrunting 
fails  him*  the  narrator  states  that  ”he  trusted  in  his  strength*  his 
mighty  handgrip”  (l533“l53li)o  The  value  judgement  that  is  implicit 
in  the  narrator’s  comment  that  follows  this  objective  report  is 
important*  for  it  reveals  his  positive  outlook  towards  the  heroic 
desire  for  personal  glory „  He  asserts  axiomatic ally* 

Swa  sceal  man  don 
|>onne  he  aet  gu^e  gegan  fcenceb 
longsumne  lof;  ne  ymb  his  lif  cearaSo 

(1531-1536) 

[Thus  a  man  must  needs  do  when  he  is  minded  to  gain  lasting  praise 
in  war*  nor  cares  for  his  life„] 

The  ambition  to  ’’gain  lasting  praise*”  to  ’’achieve  fame  ere  death*” 
is  central  to  the  poem*  and  it  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  goal 
of  the  hero-saint  in  Christian  poetry 0  Guthlac*  for  example*  is 
prepared  to  suffer  any  affliction;  death  does  not  grieve  him  because 
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his  Mundying  part  will  pass  into  bliss  ,  where  it  shall  enjoy  a  fair 
dwelling H  (381=383) ,  not  because  he  is  certain  that  men  will  praise 
him  for  his  heroism,,  Through  the  example  of  Guthlac  the  poet 
teaches  that  holy  men  do  not  sorrow  after  death  because  11  they  pass 
into  the  holy  city.,  and  go  straight  on  to  Jerusalem*  where  for  ever 
in  joy  they  can  earnestly  look  upon  God*  s  face  in  peace  with  their 
sight 11  (812=816)  o 

Beowulf*  however*  cherishes  the  esteem  of  men  now  and  their 
praise  of  his  heroic  deeds  when  he  dies0  Hrothgar  honors  him  with 
treasure  and  says,  **Thou  hast  brought  it  to  pass  for  thyself  by 
deeds  that  thy  glory  shall  live  forever18  (953=955)“  The  narrator 
describes  the  victory  celebrations  in  Heorot  in  great  detail,  and 
it  is  with  admiration  that  he  relates  that  Beowulf  '*needed  not  to  be 
ashamed  in  front  of  the  warriors  of  the  bestowing  of  gifts'*  (1025- 
1026)  and  that  no  one  could  scoff  at  them  (lOii.8),  Personal  honor 
and  glory  are  important  to  the  heroic  warrior,  and  treasure  is 
tangible  proof  of  his  power,  This  wealth,  Chadwick  writes  in  The 
Heroic  Age, 

is  desired  not  so  much  in  order  to  ensure  a  life  of  comfort  or  even 
a  position  of  influence,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  di splay ~= that 
the  hero  may  be  able  to  outshine  all  his  rivals  in  splendour,  (I4I4.I) 

Thus  Beowulf  wishes  Hrothgar  to  send  to  Hygelac  the  treasures 

he  has  received  for  his  victory  over  Grendel  if  he  should  die  in  the 

struggle  against  Grendel* s  mother, 

Maeg  |)onne  on  jpaem  golde  ongitan  Geata  dryhten, 
geseon  sunu  Hraedles,  J)onne  he  on  £aet  sine  stara^, 

jbaet  ic  gumeystum  godne  funde 

beaga  bryttan,  breac  £>onne  moste. 


(lU8U-lh87) 
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[The  lord  of  the  Geats  may  then  perceive  by  that  gold,  the  son  of 
Hrethel  may  see  when  he  looks  upon  that  treasure,  that  I  found  an 
excellent  good  giver  of  rings,  that  1  took  joy  while  I  could 0  ] 

Treasure  is  regarded  as  something  which  brings  joy  and  which  is  a 
meaningful  part  of  the  comitatus  in  which  the  leader  is  frequently 
called  the  "dispenser  of  rings o  ^  In  poetry  that  expresses  a 
clearly  Christian  outlook,  however,  treasure  is  either  scorned  or 
given  a  place  of  secondary  importance 0  Guthlac ,  for  example,  scorns 
’’the  idle  delights  of  the  eyes,  vainglorious  dress''  (l66-l6?)o  The 
Christian  warriors  in  The  Fates  of  the  Apostles  receive  heavenly  re¬ 
ward;  they  scorn  "laenan  gestr eon, /idle  aehtwelan"  (83-810  [transient 
treasures,  vain  riches]  and  cherish  "tir  unbraecne"  (86)  [undying 
glory]  in  heaven0 

Beowulf,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  delight  in  treasure «  When 
he  swims  up  from  the  mere  after  defeating  Grendel * s  mother,  the  poet 
says, 

saelace  gefeah, 

maegenbyrpenne  Jjara  $e  he  him  mid  haefde0 

CL62U-1625) 

[He  took  pleasure  in  the  sea  booty,  in  the  mighty  burden  which  he 
bore  with  him0  ] 

When  he  and  bis  retainers  arrive  at  Heorot,  the  narrator  says  that 
Beowulf  has  been  ’’made  glorious  with  fame"  (l6u5)o  As  the  Geats  are 
preparing  to  leave  for  their  homeland,  the  narrator,  in  an  admiring 
fashion,  describes  the  hero's  triumphant  departures 

Him  Beowulf  |janan, 
guirine  goldwlanc  graesmoXdan  traed 
since  hremig. 


(1880=1882) 
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[Thence  Beowulf  strode  over  the  grass  meadow,  the  warrior  proud  of 
his  gold*  glorying  in  treasure o  ] 

The  narrator  does  not  rebuke  this  pride  in  material  splen¬ 
dor;  in  fact*  he  indicates  that  treasure  is  an  integral  part  of 
heroic  life.  It  is  evident  that  he  clearly  approves  of  Hrothgar's 
generous  rewards  for  Beowulf's  achievements*  for  he  says* 

Swa  manli.ce  maere  jpeoden, 
hordweard  haelejpa  he ajporae  s as  geald 

me  arum  ond  madnram* 

(10U6-10U8) 

[Thus  manfully  did  the  famous  prince*  the  treasure -keeper  of  heroes, 
reward  the  rushes  of  battle  with  steeds  and  rich  stores  0 ] 

One  can  only  conjecture  what  the  narrator's  response  would  have  been 

to  Andrew's  lack  of  treasure  with  which  to  pay  the  pilot  of  the  ship 

which  is  to  carry  him  to  the  land  of  the  Mermedonianso  Andrew 

tells  the  pilot, 

Naebbe  ic  faeted  gold  ne  feohgestreon, 
welan  ne  wiste  ne  wira  gespann, 

landes  ne  loeenra  beaga,  jpaet  ic  f>e  maege  lust  ahwettan, 
willan  in  worulde,  swa  du  worde  becwisto 

(301-3010 

[I  have  not  plated  gold  nor  treasure,  wealth  nor  food,  nor  wire  oraa. 
ments,  land  nor  twisted  rings,  to  stir  thy  desire,  thy  worldly  wish, 
which  thou  speakest  of „ ] 

When  Beowulf  gives  the  guardian  a  sword  bound  with  gold 

in  payment  for  watching  over  his  ship,  the  narrator  states  that 

ooohe  syjjpan  waes 
on  meodubence  ma^me  jay  we  or  jar  a  0 
yrfelafeo 

(1901-1903) 

[afterwards  on  the  mead  bench  he  was  the  more  esteemed  for  the 
treasure,  the  ancient  sword » ] 


Unlike  the  Christian  hero,  whose  glory  is  with  God,  the  heroic 
warrior  is  eager  to  distinguish  himself  by  the  personal  splendor 
of  his  deeds  and  possessions „ 

That  the  narrator  continues  to  admire  Beowulf’s  heroic 
nature  after  the  Geat  has  returned  to  Hygelac’s  court  is  evident 
when  he  summarily  gives  an  account  of  the  events  which  precede 
Beowulf's  rise  to  kingship0  He  praises  the  man  "famous  in  battle, 
bold  in  brave  deeds"  (2178),  and  states  that  "he  lived  honourably" 
(2179)<.  It  is  with  complete  objectivity,  in  a  matter  of  fact  tone, 
that  the  narrator  tells  how  a  dragon  "began  to  show  his  might  on 
the  dark  nights"  (2110=2111) 0  We  immediately  anticipate  Beowulf's 
engaging  in  another  battle  against  a  monster,  partly  because  of  his 
past  achievements,  but  also  in  large  part  because  of  the  Sigemund 
lay  which  was  sung  after  the  scop  had  praised  Beowulf's  exploit 
against  Grendelo  SLgeimmd  had  won  "after  his  death,  not  a  little 
fame"  (885)  by  killing  a  dragon  who  guarded  a  treasure  "under  the 
grey  stone"  (88 7);  Beowulf  has  always  bean  eager  to  "achieve  fame 
ere  death,"  and  now  a  dragon  who  guards  treasure  in  a  barrow  under 
"a  steep  rock"  (2213)  has  begun  to  show  his  might »  Sigemund  "had 
brought  it  to  pass  by  his  valour  that  he  could  use  the  ring -hoard  as 
he  chose"  (893“895)$  and  now  Beowulf  has  a  similar  opportunity  to  win 
treasure „ 

The  narrator  is  careful  to  prepare  the  way  for  Beowulf's 
death,  for  he  says  that  the  hero  was  then  "an  aged  king"  (2209) ,  and 
we  are  reminded  of  Grendel's  sudden  terror  against  Hhothgar,  who 


. 
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also  was  an  old  rulero  That  contemporaries  of  Beowulf  would  expect 
some  catastrophe  in  the  dragon's  showing  his  power  by  night  is  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  entry  for  793  in  The  Anglo-Saxion  Chronicle  g 

In  this  year  dire  portents  appeared  over  Northumbria  and  sorely 
frightened  the  people „  They  consisted  of  immense  whirlwinds  and 
flashes  of  lightning*  and  fiery  dragons  were  seen  flying  in  the 
air*  A  great  famine  immediately  followed  those  signs*  and  a  little 
after  that  in  the  same  year*  on  8  June*  the  ravages  of  heathen  men 
miserably  destroyed  God*  s  church  on  Lindisfarne*  with  plunder  and 
slaughter*  (36) 

Throughout  the  poem  the  narrator  has  emphasized  that  fate 
controls  men's  destiniess  "GaecS  a  wyrd  swa  hio  seel1’  (U55)  [Fate 
ever  goes  as  it  must]*  Fate  grants  or  denies  success  in  combat* 

Good  fortune  in  war  is  granted  to  Hrothgar  (6I|);  "fate  often  suc¬ 
cours  the  undoomed  warrior"  (572~573)s  it  is  granted  to  Beowulf  to 
kill  nine  sea-monsters  during  his  swinging  contest  with  Breca  (57U° 
575)3  he  is  given  glory  in  battle  over  Grendel  (818-819)*  and  it  is 
granted  that  Sigemund* s  sword  pierces  the  dragon  (890-891) 0 

The  narrator  generally  regards  fate  as  a  negative  force* 
however*  only  to  be  forestalled  by  God  (1056) *  Thus  Scyld  dies  at 
the  appointed  hour  (26);  fate  sweeps  many  of  Hrothgar’ s  men  away 
to  the  dread  Grendel  (li77”li.78) ;  Hnaef  is  fated  to  fall  on  the  Frisian 
battlefield  (1070)*  and  HLldeburh  laments  her  fate  (1077)  <>  Fate  also 
brings  death  to  Hygelac  (1205) °  After  Grendel  has  been  killed  and 
the  men  are  enjoying  the  banquet*  the  narrator  comments*  "They  knew 
not  fate*  dread  destiny*  as  it  had  been  dealt  out  to  many  of  the 
earls"  (1233-12 35) °  When  the  celebrations  have  come  to  an  end*  he 
says  that  "one  of  the  revellers*  ready  and  fated*  sank  to  Ms  couch 
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in  the  hall’*  (12i*0=>12ijl)  0  During  Beowulf’s  report  to  Hygelac  of  his 
exploits 9  he  says  that  "war  was  fatal  to  Hondscio,,  a  violent  death 
to  the  doomed  man”  (2076-2077)  3,  and  sign! fie ant ly*  he  adds  that  he  was 
successful  against  Grendel’s  mother  because  ’’[he]  was  not  yet  doomed 
to  death'5  (211*1)  o 

Monsters ,  too5  are  under  Fate's  decree »  Thus  the  narrator 
declares  that  Grendel’s  parting  from  life  at  that  time  was  "doomed 
to  be  wretched”  (805~807)o  His  going  from  life  is  fated  (81*6)  5  and 
"death-doomed1’  (850),  he  dives  into  the  mere*,  Grendel’s  mother  also 
is  "doomed  to  dwell  in  the  dread  water"  (12 60),  and  Beowulf's  sword,, 
the  narrator  reports ,  strikes  through  her  "doomed  body"  (1568 )„  The 
dragon  who  discovers  the  hoard  standing  unguarded  is  fated  to  become 
its  guard! an 5  for  the  narrator  states , 

He  gesecean  sceall 

(ho)r(d  on)  hrusan5  paer  he  hasten  gold 
warab  wintrmn  frodj  ne  byb  him  wihte  by  selo 

(2275=2277) 

[He  must  needs  seek  the  hoard  in  the  earthy  where,  old  in  years ,  he 
holds  possession  of  the  pagan  gold;  nor  shall  he  profit  one  whit  by 
that*.  ] 

The  narrator  has  been  painstaking  in  his  endeavor  to  show 
how  fate  is  responsible  for  everything  that  occurs  in  the  worldo  His 
concept  of  fate  is  that  of  the  pagan  Anglo-Saxon  Tri’vrd,  a  philosophy 
of  pessimistic  determinism «  It  is  with  admiration  and  a  sense  of 
tragic  awe  that  the  narrator  describes  the  final  catastrophe  that  is 
to  deprive  the  life  of  his  hero0  Beowulf’s  heroic  stance  is  laudable, 
and  it  is  with  controlled  and  dignified  intensity  that  the  narrator 
unfolds  the  drama  of  the  hero's  last  great  accomplishment  which  is  to 
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assure  his  lasting  reputation  among  men  and  to  maintain  his  heroic 
status  o 

By  beginning  and  ending  his  report  with  the  dragon's  attacks 
upon  the  Geats,  the  narrator  reveals  that  the  motivation  for  the  drag¬ 
on's  rage  is  of  secondary  importance  to  the  fact  that  something  must 
be  done  to  stop  it0  Some  man  has  entered  the  barrow  and  seized  a 
flagon  from  the  hoards  but  the  narrator distracts  our  attention  from 
the  guilt  of  the  action  (if,  indeed ,  it  can  be  considered  blameworthy 
to  take  treasure  from  a  dragon)  by  declaring  that  "he  who  did  him  [the 
dragon]  sore  hurt  did  not  violate  the  dragon's  hoard  eagerly  of  his 
own  free  will”  (2221=2222) 0  The  man  had  come  upon  the  treasure  by 
chance,  moreover,  and  the  narrator  indicates  that  he  was  not  discovered 
by  the  dragon  because  he  was  "not  destined  to  fall”  (2291) 0 

The  dragon  ravages  Geatland  with  flames  which  scorch  the  land 
and  burn  the  dwellings  o  "The  loathly  air-flier  wished  not  to  leave 
aught  living  there"  (231ij.=>23X5>),  the  narrator  comments  $  it  destroys 
Beowulf's  dwelling o  The  feud  has  progressed  and  can  only  be  settled 
by  combat o  The  narrator  reveals  that  he  favors  Beowulf's  cause,  when 
he  says  that  the  prince  of  the  Weders  gave  the  dragon  requital  for  bis 
devastation  (2336) 0  In  addition,  the  flashbacks  which  interrupt  the 
narrative  emphasize  how  Beowulf  has  always  acted  heroically  and  lived 
honorably,  and  they  serve  to  heighten  the  suspense „  It  is  with  ob¬ 
vious  admiration  that  the  narrator  tells  how  Beowulf  swims,  by  his  own 
strength,  with  thirty  suits  of  armor  from  the  battle  against  the 
Frisians  in  which  Hygelac  is  slain  (235>9=*2368)  „ 
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The  narrator  is  also  careful  to  make  the  role  of  fate  in 
the  last  encounter  very  explicit 0  He  says, 

Sceolde  laendaga 
aejpeling  aergod  ende  gebidan, 
worulde  lifes,  ond  se  wyrm  sornod, 
jpeah  h  e  hordwelan  heolde  lange0 

(23U1-2 3hh) 

[The  chieftain  long  famous  was  fated  to  endure  the  end  of  fleeting 
days,  of  life  in  the  world,  and  the  dragon  with  him,  though  for  long 
space  he  had  held  the  treasure  store 0  ] 

It  is  fate  that  is  responsible  for  Beowulf's  death  in  the  fight,  for 
the  poet  says  that  the  hero  had  survived  every  fight  until  the 
day  when  he  must  fight  against  the  dragon  (2339-2l|.00)  0  As  Beowulf 
prepares  to  meet  the  dragon,  he  broods  on  death,  and  the  explanation 
which  is  provided  is  that  "fate  exceeding  near"  (21*20  )  was  destined 
to  come  upon  him0 

The  narrator  continues  to  elicit  our  admiration  for  Beowulf 
when  he  relates  how  Beowulf  has  been  a  model  retainer.,  Hygelac  had 
no  need  to  pay  for  some  lesser  man  to  avenge  the  Swedes  for  slaying 
Haethcyn,  and  now  Beowulf  is  prepared  to  pay  the  dragon  requital  for 
this  feudo  It  is  with  heroic  pride  that  Beowulf  recalls  that  he 
slew  Daeghrefn  so  that  "he  was  not  able  at  all  to  bring  adornments, 
breast  ornaments,  to  the  king  of  the  Frisians"  (2503=2501*) °  He  main¬ 
tains  confidence  in  his  ability,  and  he  seeks  to  "wage  war  for  the 
treasure"  (2509)°  That  the  narrator  approves  of  his  intent  is  made 
evident  in  his  statement  that  Beowulf 

strengo  getruwode 

ne  bicJ  swylc  earges  sic5! 

(251*0-25)41) 


anes  mannas | 
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[trusted  in  the  strength  of  a  single  Tnan0  Such  is  no  coward's  ven~ 
ture „ ] 


Fate,  however,  has  decreed  that  both  Beowulf  and  the  dragon 
should  die ;  the  dragon  goes  striding  amid  flames,  "hastening  to  his 
fate"  (2570),  and  Beowulf  "for  the  first  time  [has]  to  show  his 
strength  without  Fate  allotting  him  fame  in  battle"  (2573=2575)° 
Beowulf  goes  into  the  fight  "mindful  of  fame"  (2678)1  his  sword  fails 
him,  however,  and  fate  is  held  to  be  responsible s 

Him  jsaet  gifeie  ne  waes, 
i>aet  him  irenna  ecge  mihton 
helpan  aet  hilde* 

(2682-26810 

[It  was  not  granted  to  him  that  the  edges  of  swords  might  aid  him  in 
the  struggle o  ] 

The  narrator  objectively  reports  the  outcome  of  the  battle 0  He  does 
not  blame  Beowulf  for  striving  to  win  fame$  in  fact,  he  reveals  his 
respect  for  the  aged  hero’s  achievement? 

$>aet  3am  |>eodne  waes 
sic5as[t]  sigehwile  sylfes  daedum, 
worulde  geweorces* 

(2709=2711) 


[That  was  the  last  victory  for  the  prince  by  his  own  deeds,  the  end  of 
his  work  in  the  world *  ] 

Beowulf  is  proud  of  his  having  won  the  great  store  of  jewels, 
and  he  wishes  to  gaze  upon  them  before  he  dd.es  so  that  he  "may  the 
more  easily  leave  life  and  land"  (27l|9~275l) °  His  last  request  is  for 
a  barrow  to  be  built  as  a  reminder  to  his  people  of  his  heroic  life* 

Tlie  narrator  does  not  at  all  rebuke  the  motivating  factors  in  Beowulf's 
life,  "to  achieve  fame  ere  death*"  His  reporting  of  the  dragon's 
death  at  the  hand  of  Beowulf  indicates  his  high  regard  for  heroic  ac- 
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ticru  The  dragon*  he  asserts* 

o  o  o  eor^an  gefeoll 

for  baes  hildfruman  hondgeweorce, 

Horn  ]3aet  on  lande  lyt  manna  <5 ah 
maegenagendra  mine  gefraege* 

jaeah  de  he  daeda  gehwaes  dyrstig  waere* 

Jjaet  he  wib  attorsceaban  orebe  geraesde* 
obbe  hringsele  hondum  styrede* 

gif  he  waece  ende  weard  onfunde 
buon  on  beorge, 

(283ii.“28U2) 

[fell  to  the  earth  because  of  the  warrior's  handiwork 0  Few  of  a 
truth  among  men*  among  those  of  might  in  the  land*  as  I  hare  heard* 
though  they  were  eager  for  all  exploits*  hare  succeeded  in  rushing 
against  the  blast  of  the  venomous  foe*  or  seizing  with  hands  the  hall 
of  rings*  if  they  found  the  guardian  on  watch  dwelling  in  the  barrow,  ] 

Beowulf  has  succeeded  in  killing  the  monster  and  in  winning  fame  for 
himself  and  treasure  for  his  people.  Even  TrfLglaf*  who  criticizes 
Beowulf  for  not  heeding  the  advice  of  his  retainers  to  leave  the  drag- 
on  alone*  says  that  his  lord  has  avenged  himself  (287U=2876 ) 0  That 
the  treasure  is  buried  with  Beowulf  "where  it  yet  lies*  as  useless  to 
men  as  it  was  before1*  (316? -3168)  does  not  indicate  the  narrator’s  neg¬ 
ative  attitude  towards  treasure;  it  reveals*  rather*  that  gold  is 
meaningful  only  in  the  social  context*  as  the  elegy  of  the  last  survi¬ 
vor  (22lj.7=2270)  and  The  Wanderer  suggest. 

The  narrator  maintains  his  respect  for  Beowulf's  heroic  action* 
and  he  views  this  last  battle  as  a  predestined  end  to  the  hero's  life. 
The  pursuit  of  honor*  the  striving  for  fame  and  glory*  are  set  forth 
as  worthy  pursuits*  for  though  "every  man  must  forsake  fleeting  days" 
(2590-2^91)*  a  man  can  "achieve  fame  ere  death,"  The  narrator  has 
sensed  the  grandeur  of  a  hero’s  struggle  to  fulfil  his  own  heroic 
nature*  a  struggle  which  is  tragic  only  in  that  fate  implacably  runs 
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its  course,,  It  is  with  this  realization  that  the  poet  declares* 

Wtrndur  hwar  £>onne 
eori  ell enrol  ende  gefere 

Hfgesceafta*  }p>onne  leng  ne  maeg 
mon  mid  his  (ma)gum  meduseld  buan0 
Swa  waes  Biowulfe*  |)a  he  biorges  weard 
s<o>hte  searonibas;  seolfa  ne  cube* 

Jrarh  hwaet  his  worulde  gedal  weordan  sceolde0 

(3062-3068) 

[It  is  unknown  where  an  earl*  mighty  in  valour*  may  come  to  the  end 
of  life*  when  he  may  no  longer  sit  on  the  mead  bench  with  his  kins- 
men.  Thus  was  it  with  Beowulf*  when  he  sought  out  the  guardian  of 
the  barrow  and  battle;  he  knew  not  himself  in  what  way  his  passing 
from  the  world  should  come  about « ] 

Death  might  be  inevitable  for  all  men*  but  achieving  fame  and 
glory  serves  to  make  it  meaningful 0  Beowulf’s  claim*  that  to 
’’achieve  fame  ere  deathooois  best  for  a  noble  warrior  when  life  is 
over"  (1387"1389) *  is  made  manifest  in  the  barrow  which  is  prepared* 
"the  beacon  of  the  man  mighty  in  battle"  (3160);  it  is  evident  in 
the  warriors*  exaltation  of  their  king's  heroic  deeds  as  they  ride 
around  the  burial  mound;  but  most  important  of  all*  it  is  revealed 
in  the  enduring  tale  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  poet  who  was  impressed  by  the 
wondrous  actions  of  a  pagan  hero* 


CONCLUSION 


The  desire  of  the  heroic  warrior  to  attain  fame  and  glory 
before  death  permeates  every  part  of  Beowulf  and  overshadows  all  the 
Christian  references  in  the  poem,  These  aspirations *  as  this  thesis 
has  endeavored  to  prove*  are  opposed  to  the  outlook  expressed  in 
Christian  poetry 0  Critics  are  wrong  to  overlook  them  in  their  efforts 
to  show  that  the  obviously  pagan  elements*  such  as  the  funeral  pyres 
and  burial  mounds*  which  form  a  part  of  the  story,  have  been  imagina¬ 
tively  transformed  in  a  poem  whose  perspective  they  believe  to  be 
Christian o  Their  response  to  Beowulf  has  been  thwarted*  consciously 
or  unconsciously*  by  an  intellectual  habit  of  mind  which  suggests 
that  a  sophisticated  interpretation  is  superior  to  the  more  simple 
appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  a  carefully  designed  narrative , 

Beowulf*  however*  is  not  merely  based  upon  ,{an  old  Scandina¬ 
vian  tale11  as  M,  W,  Bloomfield  asserts^-;  its  poetic  substance  is 
centered  in  the  heroic  need  !,to  achieve  fame  ere  death,1'  a  motivation 
which  is  completely  antithetical  to  that  espoused  in  Christian  poetry, 
Alenin’ s  stern  admonition  to  the  abbot  of  Lindisfarne  still  holds  true 
in  reference  to  Beowulf  g 

Let  the  words  of  God  be  read  when  the  monies  are  at  table.  That  is  the 
place  to  hear  a  reader*  not  a  harpist;  the  sermons  of  the  Fathers*  not 
the  songs  of  the  heathen.  What  has  Xngeld  to  do  with  Christ?  Your 
house  is  narrow;  it  will  not  be  able  to  hold  both  of  them.  The  heavenly 
King  does  not  wish  to  have  communion  with  the  lost  pagan  kings,  even 
in  name;  for  He  reigns  in  the  heavens  as  King  everlasting,  while  the 
lost  pagan  tears  his  hair  in  hell.  Hear  the  voices  of  readers  in  your 
houses,  not  the  hubbub  of  laughing  men  in  your  streets 
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"It  is  clear  ,,!f  as  Mn0  Whallon  so  aptly  puts  ita  "that  Ingeld  and 

"3 

Beowulf  never  had  anything  to  do  with  Christ  until  recently 0 
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in  spirit,  is  unr ©solved »  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  been  inter¬ 
polated  and  therefore  shall  include  it  with  the  body  of  heroic  poems 
under  discussions 

^Bowra,  Heroic  Poetry,  23 o 
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Chapter  II 

1 


Bowr  a, 


^McNamee,  "Beowulf --An  Allegory  of  Salvation?",  Anth0  Beowc 
Crito,  331-352  o  '  '  “““ 

3  All  quotations  from  Beowulf  in  this  thesis  are  from  Fr® 
Klaeber 8  s  Beowulf  and  The  Fight  at  Firmsburg  ® 


;Tacitus,  Germania,  285o 

£ 

^Bowra  writes,  "A  hero  differs  from  other  men  by  his  peculiar 
force  and  energy®  Just  as  the  Greeks  define  him  as  one  who  has  a 
special  <5  u  vap  t  S  or  power  ,  so  in  all  countries  he  has  an  abundant, 
overflowing,  assertive  force,  which  expresses  itself  in  action,  es¬ 
pecially  in  violent  action,  and  enables  him  to  do  what  is  beyond 
ordinary  mortals®  This  is  commonly  displayed  in  battle,  because  battle 
provides  the  most  searching  tests  not  merely  of  strength  and  courage 
but  of  resource  and  decision®"  (Heroic  Poetry,  97) 

^"Sandhaugar  Episode,"  cited  in  Chambers'  Beowulf ®_  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Study  of  the  Poem®  Grettir,  in  response  to  Steinvor's 
comment  that  he  is.  brave  to  dare  to  remain  in  the  house  and  fight  the 
evil  beings,  declares,  "I  do  not  care  to  have  things  all  one  way"  (176)® 

^Bowra,  Heroic  Poetry,  102® 

®  Andreas,  17ii~177o 

^Gfo  Grettir' s  insistence  to  go  to  Thorall's  farm  to  fight 
Glam,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  and  pleadings  of  his  kinsman,  Jokul 
(Chambers,  150)*  A  hero's  call  to  adventure  is  discussed  fully  in 
Campbell's  The  Hero  with  a  Thousand  Faces,  i;9-58o  "Refusal  of  the 
summons,"  Campbell  goes  on  to  say  in  his  next  section,  "converts  the 
adventure  into  its  negative  [and]0o0the  subject  loses  the  power  of 
significant  affirmative  action  and  becomes  a  victim  to  be  saved" 

(59)  o  Thus  Unferth  is  unheroic  because  he  refuses  the  call® 

10 See  Campbell,  17 2-1 92 j  3li9~351u 

^Campbell  explains  that  the  difference  between  the  mythical 
hero  and  the  hero  as  saint  rests  in  their  antithetical  attitudes  to¬ 
wards  the  world  and  towards  personal  consciousness®  In  the  section, 

"The  Hero  as  Saint,"  he  writes s  "The  ego  is  burnt  out®  Like  a  dead 
leaf  in  a  breeze,  the  body  continues  to  move  about  the  earth,  but  the 
soul  has  dissolved  already  in  the  ocean  of  bliss®  ®  ®  <, Beyond  life,  these 
heroes  are  beyond  the  myth  also  (35^-355) o 


12 


Bowra,  Heroic  Poetry,  99 < 
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completely  concur  -with  Fo  Co  Robinson,  who  argues  convin¬ 
cingly  iniiis  article,  "Two  Non-Cruces  in  Beowulf , "  TSL  (1966),  155- 
158  ^  for  maintaining  the  manuscript  reading  "naefre"  for  Klaeber-'s 
emendated  "naefne,"  and  therefore  I  have  altered  both  the  text  and 
the  translation  accordingly o 

^Quoted  in  Dorothy  l(tiitelock *  s  The  Audience  of  Beowulf,  80„ 
References  to  the  armor  of  God  are  common  in  The  Bible |  see,  for 
example,  Isaiah  59sl7,  Hebrews  lj.gl2,  Ephesians  6 ill,  ll*~l60 

•^Klaeber,  Beowulf,  lk7 * 

l8Chadwick,  The  Heroic  Age,  hklo 

^Bowra,  Heroic  Poetry,  50° 

l8See  Beowulf,  2l83~2l89o 

-^Whallon,  "The  Idea  of  God  in  Beowulf, 11  FMLA  (March  1965) ,  21» 

2®See  also  Beowulf,  2076-2080,  Beowulf's  report  to  Hygelac* 

No  mention,  once  again,  is  made  of  a  loyal  man's  gaining  heavenly  re¬ 
ward]  instead,  Hrothgar  pays  wergild  for  the  retainer  (1053-1055)° 

21Beowulf ,  l51i5“l5U9o 


22t*Godes  ondsacan11  (233)  °  The  foes,  warriors  in  Satan's 
band.,  are  clearly  the  enemies  of  God.]  whereas  in  Beowulf,  when  Grendel 
is  twice  referred  to  as  "Godes  andsaca"  (786,  1682)',  one  feels  rather 
more  strongly  that  he  is  a  physical,  enemy  whom  mortals  fear* 


2 ^Beowulf,  1533-1536 . 

2^Bowra,  Heroic  Poetry,  k9» 

^Rogers,  "Beowulf's  Three  Great  Fights,"  Anth,  Beowc  Crito, 

2U7. 

26Ibid„ 


2^lbid0  Rogers  asserts  that  in  "the  second  fight  Beowulf  uses 
a  sword,  whereas  in  the  first  he  trusted  in  his  maegen  and  in  God]  this 
contributes  to  his  difficulties. 


28Beownif,  539-511.  555-558 » 

2 ^Beowulf,  15U7-15U9*  It  is  consistent  with  Beowulf  that  he 
adapts  to  each  new  fight*  As  Bowra  comments  in  Heroic 
Poetry g  "Mere  physical  strength  is  hardly  ever  enough,  and  the  hero 
who  does  not  back  it  with  skill  is  of  little  account"  (56)  o 
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30It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  the  sword  belonged  to  a  race  of 
giants  who  are  remembered  as  being  estranged  from  God  (1688-1693) «  It 
clearly  is  no  "sword  of  the  spirit." 

31Beowulf,  1615-1617,  1666-1668. 

3 ^ Beowulf ,  357,  608,  1397,  1677,  1678,  1791,  1792,  2105,  2111- 

21114.0 

33In  "The  Idea  of  God  in  Beowulf,"  PMLA  (March  1965),  Wm.  Whallon 
writes 2  "All  three  words— draca,  deofol,  and  haefren- -hold  certain 
senses  in  common,  such  as  an  association  with  the  trolls  of  the  march 
that  are  the  blood  and  bone  of  Nordic  legend"  (21) . 


^Beowulf,  2508-2509o 
3^Bowra,  Heroic  Poetry,  760 

3%oidsmith,  "The  Christian  Perspective  in  Beowulf, "  Anth. 
Beowo  Crito,  386. 

3 7 Auden,  The  Portable  Greek  Reader,  17 . 

38The  narrator’s  attitude  towards  fate  will  be  examined  more 
fully  in  Chapter  IV. 


3^Sisam,  The  Structure  of  Beowulf,  57° 

^Horner,  The  Odyssey,  353 » 

^Campbell,  The  Hero  with  a  Thousand  Faces,  59 » 

Beowulf,  2709-2711 c 
^3Bowra,  Heroic  Poetry,  130-131o 
^Beowulf,  863,  1250. 

^Bowra,  Heroic  Poetry,  h° 

^•8Sch<lcking,  "The  Ideal  of  Kingship  in  Beowulf, "  Anth.  Beow. 
Crit. ,  35~U9« 


Chapter  III 

iTacitus,  Germania,  283 » 

2Hrothgar  is  often  referred  to  as  the  protector  of  his  people ; 
for  example,  lines  269,  371,  U28,  U56,  609,  663,  IOI4I4,  1321,  1866, 
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21h2o  This  appellation  does  not  carry  ironic  overtones;  it  can  be 
regarded  as  meaningless  poetic  diction,,  or  it  can  suggest  that 
Hrothgar  la  as  good  a  protector  of  his  people  as  anyone  can  expect 
of  hirno  The  judgement  of  his  people ,  "Nor  in  truth  did  they  blame 
their  friendly  lord,,  gracious  Hrothgar;,  for  that  was  a  good  king" 
(862-861+) ,  is  constantly  underscored  by  the  narrator’s  positive 
attitude  towards  the  leader  of  the  Danes « 

^Whallon,  "The  Idea  of  God  in  Beowulf, "  PMLA  (March  1965) ,  20« 
^See  Beowulf,  2177=2189;  2208-2209= 

^Goldsmith,  "The  Christian  Perspective  in  Beowulf, "  Anth, 

Beowo  Crito,  383° 


Chapter  IV 

^•Bowra,  Heroic  Poetry,  !+<> 

2See  Beowulf,  928=931,  1397-1398,  1721+-1727,  1778-1781, 
^See,  for  example,  Beowulf,  35,  352,  1102,  11+87  = 


Conclusion 

^-Bloomfield,  "Beowulf  and  Christian  Allegory?  An  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Unferth,"  Antho  Beowo  Crito,  163  = 

2Cited  in  Whallon's  "The  Idea  of  God  in  Beowulf,"  PMLA  (March 
1965),  22 „ 

3lbid, 
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